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THE fact that we are in a fair way to possess a navy commensurate 
with recognized necessities is undoubtedly very gratifying to the 
country at large, and particularly so to the officers of the service. For 
years past it has generally been contended that the responsibility for 
the condition into which our navy has degenerated (as far as materiel 
is concerned) lay at the door of Congress, and that the Navy Depart- 
ment and officers had done all they could do in the matter, and were 
fully alive to the requirements of the country in this direction. 

Congress has now taken hold with an:energy which promises the 
very best results, and are enthusiastically and ably seconded in their 
efforts by the Honorable Secretary of the Navy and officers of the 
service in general. This is admirable, and as it should be; but while 
large sums of money are being appropriated and ships built after 
the most approved designs of modern naval architecture, and furnished 
with the most effective appliances, our present system of enlisting and 
training men will never be the means of having these modern fighting 
machines properly manned, and we must train our men in an entirely 
different school in order that our splendid ships may be manned by as 
splendid crews. 

The Honorable Secretary of the Navy recognizes the importance of 
these matters, and in his annual report for 1889 makes valuable recom- 
mendations in connection with them. The question of personnel is 
hardly secondary to that of materiel. True, the latter must be built 
in order to give raison d’étre for the former, but they are so closely de- 
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pendent on each other that they must grow together. It will not do 
to wait until our ships are built before reorganizing our personnel to 
man them. We should be about it now, and the question is how best 
to accomplish the end in view. 

Probably, if twenty officers were asked to give their individual 
views on the matter, twenty different schemes would be proposed ; but 
out of the twenty, one might be deduced which would answer the re- 
quirements. 

It is a matter of which no one man can dispose, in all its details, in 
the best possible manner, and it would seem a fit subject for a properly 
constituted “ board” to take hold of. 

This “board” should be in session long enough to invite and re- 
ceive views from all officers who have any to offer, and from the mass 
of suggestions offered, coupled with the ideas of the members of the 
“board,” a practical working system might be formulated. This 
scheme, submitted to the Secretary of the Navy, and by him to Con- 
gress, should form a basis for “laws and regulations governing the 
reorganization of the whole personnel,” which of course includes officers 
as well as men. 

The scheme should not only meet the requirements of the service 
of to-day, but of the future, when the navy will be completed in accord- 
ance with a policy, which even now should be fully determined upon. 
This policy need not be such that it cannot be changed should circum- 
stances make it desirable to do so, but some policy should be fixed upon 
and kept in view, so that the naval service and country at large will 
know what to expect as regards the service, in say twenty years, when 
the navy should be completed. The personnel of the service could 
then be determined upon, and progressive and intelligent steps taken 
to arrive at the best results. Until this is done it would seem that 
we are wasting our energies in unsystematic and unsatisfactory make- 


shifts. 
PART i. 


REORGANIZATION OF THE ENLISTED FORCE. 


The subject under discussion naturally divides itself into two 
parts,—viz., that applying to the officers and that applying to the en- 
listed force of the navy. The system pursued concerning the education 
of officers is elastic enough to meet, in a measure, at least, the require- 
ments of the service. The system concerning recruiting, training, ete., 
of the enlisted force needs to be radically changed, so that this becomes 
the part of the subject requiring the most immediate consideration. 
The man-of-war’s man of to-day must be essentially a trained man. 
He requires not only the admirable qualities of the old sailor-man, 
but he must be able to understand and work the various mechanical 
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appliances with which every modern ship is fitted, and it is well 
understood that he can’t learn his duties in a day, and it is equally © 
well understood that the system of to-day will not produce the trained 
men necessary to man our modern war-ships in the most effective 
manner. 

The naval complement is now limited to seven thousand five hun- 
dred enlisted men (not including apprentices), a force manifestly in- 
adequate to meet the requirements of the new navy, and out of this 
insufficient allowance men are drawn to man the coast-survey vessels, 
which are under another department. It would seem quite as logical 
(or rather illogical) to man the light-house tenders and revenue vessels 
from the complement of the navy. While officers can be spared for 
coast-survey duty, the men necessary for this work cannot be spared 
from the naval complement, and even if the present allowance was 
sufficiently increased, the interests of the government would be better 
served by having the coast-survey complement under the department 
to which it belongs. 

It would seem that it properly belongs to the Navy Department, 
but since it is under the Treasury, the men should be enlisted and paid 
as are those for revenue service. 

While efforts are being made to secure the transfer of the revenue 
service to the Navy Department, where it does not belong by any reason 
of expediency, economy, or similarity of duties, nothing is said about 
the desirability of the transfer of the coast-survey service, whose duties 
are essentially naval. 

If either are to be transferred, certainly the coast survey should be 
the first thought of, and it is to be hoped that the expediency of the 
transfer of the revenue service has been sufficiently discussed to show 
the utter inadvisability of any such measure. 

To return to the subject of the naval complement. It is evident 
that this should be increased as soon as possible, and it is safe to say 
that ten thousand men would not be too large a number to meet pres- 
ent requirements and keep pace with the increase of the materiel. 
Fully this number should be under training to-day. In two years 
from now, perhaps, eleven thousand would be necessary, and in two 
more twelve thousand, but the naval policy of the future once deter- 
mined, it would become an easy matter to anticipate how many men 
would be required at any future time, and gradual increase provided 
for until the full limit required to man the fully-completed vessels of 
the future had been reached, so that the materiel and personnel could 
be increased side by side and the one always bear a proper proportion 
to the other. 

Assuming, then, that Congress will provide for a sufficient force to 
meet present requirements, as well as to grow and expand with the 
materiel, we must next consider what system of enlistment and train. 
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ing will give the best results. The first and most important point 
to consider is how to secure a sufficient number of men of the proper 
class for the service. The service is notoriously filled with foreigners 
who are by no means fit representatives of our people, and it is an 
injustice to the officers and better men of the service that such a large 
proportion of our enlisted force should be composed of such material. 

It is unnecessary to dwell upon the evils of such a state of affairs, as 
they have been set forth time and again, and are patent to everybody 
who gives the matter a moment’s thought. Evidently the way to 
arrest this evil is to enlist a better class of men and for a longer period 
of time. To do this, however, we must make the service more attrac- 
tive to our citizens than it now is, and while I recognize that it is a 
difficult matter to induce our intelligent citizens to give up their 
chances on shore for a life in the navy, I believe that such improve- 
ments can be made in-our present system of enlistment, pay, and 
promotion as to make it desirable for our young men with taste for 
sea-life to adopt the navy as a life-long profession. 

It has already been proposed to limit the enlistments in the navy 
to citizens of the United States. This is a step in the right direction ; 
but I fear it will bar out too many eligible seamen to prove an unqual- 
ified success. Some concessions should be made, and it would seem 
that an eligible foreigner over twenty-one years of age, who had resided 
within the jurisdiction of the United States for two years previous to 
application for enlistment, might be enlisted upon his declaration to 
become a citizen of the United States at the end of his term of enlist- 
ment. No enlistments should take place outside of the United States. 

I am aware that should this scheme of enlisting no aliens for any 
service in the navy become a law, the question of obtaining officers’ 
attendants would become a very serious one; but the desirability of 
having none but American citizens (or those declaring themselves, as 
already suggested) in the service is so great that I think the plan 
worthy of a trial. 

Another concession should be made in physical requirements, as 
the present requirements exclude all men not practically perfect in 
physical condition, allowing no discretion. Frequently a recruit may 
not come up to the physical standard, but his condition may be such 
that he would make a perfectly able man for the service. It would 
seem that the loss of four or five teeth should not incapacitate an 
otherwise perfectly sound man, yet ‘I have seen men rejected who had 
no other physical defect, and whom I knew were very desirable men 
for the service. A man may not be perfectly sound in every particular, 
and yet he may be strong and sound enough. I believe that men in 
the service ought to be divided into two classes, as concerns their 
physical condition. 

First.—Men who come up to a standard of physical perfection. 
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Second.—Men who have certain defects, which, however, would 
not interfere with the performance of their duties in the service. 

Class I. should be entitled to all benefits of retirement, pensions, etc. 

Class II. should waive all claims for retirement, pensions, etc., for 
disabilities arising from defects noted on descriptive list at time of 
enlistment. 

As a rule, only men coming under Class I. should be accepted for 
the service; but, when very much in need of men, Class II. might 
also be accepted. This should be regulated by orders from the depart- 
ment to the recruiting stations to confine enlistments to Class I., or to 
accept Class IT., as might be considered desirable. 

I admit it is desirable to have men in the service whose physical 
condition is perfect; but, in view of the difficulty of obtaining such 
men, I believe concessions in this direction could be made with manifest 
advantage to the service. 

The terms of enlistment should be five years for first enlistment 
and four years for each re-enlistment. The evils of the present three- 
years’ term of service are well known. Under this system ships’ com- 
panies are constantly changing, men being sent back to the United 
States at_great expense, to be replaced by others at equally great ex- 
pense. But the expense connected with the system is the least impor- 
tant objection to it, and counts for little in comparison with the con- 
stant state of disorganization ships are kept in by a continual change 
in their crews, and the almost hopeless task set the officers in main- 
taining a ship in commission in a state of efficiency. It is not only 
disheartening, but impossible, to have an effective ship when the crew 
is constantly being deprived of its oldest or best-drilled men, who are 
replaced by men entirely new to the ship, if not to the service. For this 
reason, if for no other, the term of enlistment should be made long 
enough to coyer cruises of at least three years, and the additional year 
recommended for the first enlistment is for the purpose of training 
and determining whether or not the recruit should be retained in the 
service. The shipping articles should provide for the discharge of any 
recruit at any time within one year of his enlistment, on recommenda- 
tion of a board of officers at the station, and no recruit should be re- 
tained who is manifestly unfitted for the service. Upon enlistment the 
recruit should be credited with three months’ pay, against which he 
could draw all his necessary clothing. No money should be paid him 
during the first three months of his enlistment, as this length of time 
should in general determine whether or not a recruit was to be retained 
in the service. If not, the amount of clothing, etc., drawn by him 
should be deducted from pay due him ; otherwise it might be an incen- 
tive to try and be discharged at the end of three months, and so secure 
credit money in addition to pay. 

It has been emphatically decided that we are to maintain a navy, 
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and, accepting this as conclusive, we cannot stand at any reasonable 
expenditure in maintaining it in the highest state of efficiency. We 
must pay high for our men, as the opportunities in our country for 
men of intelligence to succeed in vocations on shore are so numerous 
that the service under the most liberal conditions must always be com- 
peting at a disadvantage. In England and other countries, where every 
industry is overcrowded, men are glad to make the service their home ; 
but with us extra inducements must be offered. Nevertheless, it should 
be our constant effort to make our service a home for our men, instead 
of a temporary refuge, as it is now considered. Much can be done by 
officers themselves to bring this about. 

Under the present system men are enlisted and kept on board re- 
ceiving-ships until drafted for other service. It is well known that 
these ships furnish nothing but comfortable homes for recruits and 
. crews awaiting assignments, and do but little in the way of training. 
In fact, the influence of receiving-ships are apt to be injurious, as the 
recruits are apt to get into bad habits as regards drills, ete. 


The Barrack System. 


It is suggested that suitable barracks be built at each naval station, 
when ships are to be commissioned,—viz., Boston, New York, Norfolk, 
and Mare Island. The barracks should be capable of accommodating 
all “ recruits” and “ men awaiting assignment,” in proportion to prob- 
able needs of station, about as follows: Boston, .2; New York, .4; 
Norfolk, .2; and Mare Island, .2. Considering the force as fixed at 
ten thousand, about fifteen hundred of these would probably be in bar- 
racks, distributed as follows: Three hundred at Boston, six hundred 
at New York, three hundred at Norfolk, and three hundred at Mare 
Island. The barracks should be capable of meeting the requirements 
of an increased force. 

Ships should, if possible, go out of commission at the same station 
where commissioned, which would return men to the same barracks, 
and these would presumably be the ones they preferred and most con- 
venient to their homes. In case of a continuous-service man’s changing 
his home at any time, he might be transferred to barracks most conven- 
ient to it upon approved application to the Navy Department, but, as 
a rule, men should not be transferred from one barracks to another. 

In this way a man would learn to look upon the barracks as his 
shore-home, and so grow to feel that his permanent home was in the 
service. 

Training in Barracks, 

The object of training in barracks should be to send each recruit on 
board a regular man-of-war well grounded in all preliminary duties, 
and ready to be gradually fitted for higher duties. The “barracks” 
should stand in the same relation to the recruit as the Naval Academy 
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does to the cadet,—viz., a school of education, and for laying a founda- 
tion for future knowledge to be obtained in service on sea-going ships. . 
Attached to each “barrack station” should be a gunnery practice-ship, 
which should be a modern steam vessel with full sail-power and all 
modern appliances. 

Its use would be to drill “ recruits” and “ men awaiting assignment” 
in gunnery, target-practice, etc. (under conditions as near as possible to 
actual warfare), as well as exercises aloft, and to be used in connection 
with an advanced course of instruction for seamen, gunners, torpedo- 
men, ete. 

The permanent crew should be small, and should be taken from 
continuous-service men incapacitated for general service, but sound 
enough for ordinary harbor service. On first entry into the service 
men should be enlisted as seamen, ordinary seamen, landsmen, firemen, 
coal-heavers, etc., styled “seaman recruit,” “ordinary seaman recruit,” 
etc., the pay being different for each rate, but lower than that for full 
rates. 

The recruits should be divided into four divisions, in each of which 
a man would ordinarily spend three months, His proficiency in the 
fourth or lower division would determine whether or not he should be 
retained in the service, as a worthless or indifferent man-of-war’s man 
is worse than none. The instruction in the other three divisions 
should be progressive, and at the end of the first year a recruit should 
pass into the division of “men awaiting assignment.” All recruits 
should start with same instructions, and advance as qualified, and 
should be considered as having gained or lost time on his enlistment, 
as are cadets who may be advanced or turned back at the Academy. 
In other words, every man should have four years to serve after finish- 
ing his preliminary service as recruit. Every recruit considered able 
to pass into the division of “ men awaiting assignment,” should be pro- 
moted,—a seaman recruit to seaman second class, ordinary seaman re- 
cruit to ordinary seaman first class, landsman to ordinary seaman second 
class, fireman recruit to fireman first or second class as qualified, etc. 

The object of the drills, etc., in the barracks would be to not only 
instruct recruits, but also to keep “ men awaiting assignment” up to the 
mark. Many of these could be utilized in instructing recruits. The 
course of instruction should embrace: (1) Drills with the main and 
secondary batteries, with full knowledge of the workings of guns and 
the service and peculiarities of different ammunition used ; (2) similar 
instruction with field. pieces ; (3) company and skirmish drills, landing- 
parties, etc.; (4) target practice with all arms and familiarity with 
pieces; (5) seamanship and exercises aloft; (6) boat exercises, and in 
general everything required to prepare the recruit for his duties on 


board a man-of-war. 
We have now trained the recruit until he stands with four years to 
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serve on his first enlistment, ready to turn to and at once do his duty 
intelligently aboard ship, and have presumably weeded out all worth- 
less material. The system of doing this has only been outlined, but I 
believe it can be done much more efficiently in “ barracks” than on 
board ship. The facilities for drills are so much better on shore than 
afloat, and the first year pf a modern man-of-war’s man’s life should be 
one of almost constant drill’and discipline. From this time on the 
recruit advances in the service as his qualifications and opportunities 
afford. Starting on board a cruising ship as ordinary seaman, second 
class, in one year he should be promoted to ordinary seaman, first class, 
provided he has the necessary qualifications. This should be deter- 
mined by a board of officers, of which the executive should be permanent 
senior member. The next step in promotion should be the grade of 
seaman, second class, to which the ordinary seaman, first class, should 
become eligible after two years’ service. This would give a seaman, 
second class, one year to serve as such on his first enlistment. Ad- 
vancement up to the grade of seaman should be independent of vacan- 
cies, the complement for the service consisting of so many men of the 
“seaman class,” which term should include ordinary seamen and sea- 
men of both classes. When a man is to be discharged his discharge 
papers should show the rate in which he was entitled to re-enlist. In 
general all “ continuous-service” men should be entitled to re-enlist in 
grade held at discharge ; while those on first re-enlistment should be 
entitled to re-enlist as seamen, first class. The incentive of advance- 
ment should be held out to all, and a man once appointed a petty officer 
should feel as secure in his position as is any commissioned officer in 
the service. He should be disrated only by recommendation of a 
properly-constituted board, approved by the commanding officer. . 

There should be three classes of continuous-service men. As it is 
now, a man cannot be continued in service by certificate unless he has 
an average of “ very good” for his whole enlistment. This bars out 
many desirable men from continuous service, and undoubtedly many 
such decline to re-enlist. The fact that a man has an average of “good” 
for his whole enlistment, proves him to be a good man for the service, 
and should entitle him to a continuous-service certificate. They are 
the very men we want to retain, and yet they cannot re-enlist as continu- 
ous-service men, because they are no better than “ good.” 

By classifying continuous-service men we might have—first-class 
average for enlistment, 5 (excellent); second-class average for enlist- 
ment, 4 (very good); third-class average for enlistment, 3 (good). 

A first-class continuous-service certificate should entitle the holder to 
four months’ leave on full pay and an increase of three dollars per month 
on re-enlistment. Second-class, to three months’ leave and an increase 
of two dollars per month. Third-class, to two months’ leave and an 
increase of one dollar per month. 
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To illustrate the system of pay proposed, the following table apply- 
ing to the seamen branch of the service is submitted : 


Recruits. 
Per month, 


Landsmen during first year of enlistment (in barracks) ; ‘ . $15 00 
Ordinary seaman recruit during first year of enlistment (in barracks) 16 00 
Seaman during first year of enlistment (in barracks) . ; ‘ .- 18 00 


Regularly in Service. 


Ordinary seaman, second class ‘ : . ‘ ‘ . ‘ . 20 00 
Ordinary seaman, first class. F . : ° : ; : . 22 00 
Seaman, second class . . : . . . : ‘ : - 25 00 
Seaman, first class . ‘ - 80 00 
Petty officers, third class (tnalading sestewalnd’ mates, quartermaster 

ete.) . . 35 00 
Petty officers, sncond class (including quartes-gunners’ mates, gun 

captains, ete.) . 40 00 
Petty officers, first class (including “chief bontewnin’ 8 mate, chief. quar- 

termaster, chief gunner’s mate) ° 45 00 
Petty officers, special class (including all other petty officers) " $85 to 70 00 


In addition to these rates and pay, inducements to qualify in gun- 
nery, torpedo-practice, etc., should be held out, each qualification re- 
ceiving a badge which should carry one dollar extra pay per month 
with it. 

As many of our ships will be practically mastless, it seems that the 
designating of bodies of men by “ parts” of the ship is no longer 
desirable. 

The guns’ crews should form the basis of organization, and instead 
of calling on forecastle men and topmen, divisions should be called. 

The guns’ crews and divisions should be composed equally of port- 
and starboard-watch men, each gun captain having charge of his own 
men. 

The boat battalion and messing organization should all be formed 
on the gun-crew basis, so that the same men would find themselves 
associated together in all duties. 

Only seamen of the first class should be permitted to qualify in 
any branch, and as this grade is obtained only on re-enlistment, an 
additional inducement would thus be held out to re-enlist. Good-con- 
duct badges should be given at the end of each enlistment, which 
would carry with them an additional one dollar per month. On re- 
enlistment a seaman finds himself a seaman, first class, at the barracks 
where he originally enlisted. If he is a bright man he has qualified 
in at least one branch, and starts off on his second cruise with a pay 
of $30.00 (seaman, first class) + $3.00 (re-enlistment) + $1.00 (quali- 
fication) + $1.00 (good conduct) = $35.00. Should he be promoted to 
petty officer, third class, he would receive $35.00 (pay) + $1.00 (quali- 
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fication) + $1.00 (good conduct) = $37.00, and so on until he might 
become a warrant officer. If at any time it was considered necessary 
by the commanding officer, any rated man on board ship could be 
summoned before the “ Board of Rating,” already referred to, for ex- 
amination as to his competency, and be disrated by a majority vote of 
the board, approved by the commanding officer. Dismissals should 
take place only by sentence of summary or general court-martial. 

A higher rate of pay than at present allowed should be established, 
as the government wants none but the best material in its navy, and 
should be willing to pay for it. It seems to be asking too much to 
expect men who can fit themselves to earn from fifteen to twenty 
dollars a week as mechanics to come into the service for that amount 
per month. 

It is true that the advantages of being in the service should 
compensate for less pay, but the difference between remuneration on 
shore and in the service should not be so great. The pay of a 
mechanic being accepted as from seventy-five to one hundred dollars 
per month, that of a seaman (which requires fully as much time and 
intelligence to reach) should certainly be as high as thirty dollars, 
the difference being compensated for in rations, steady employment, 
hospital service, pensions, etc. 

This may seem to be a very high rate of pay in comparison with 
that given to seamen of other services, but not higher in proportion 
than is our mechanics’ pay over the pay of mechanics of other nations. 
The object of pay should be twofold,—first, to give the seamen and 
others in the navy a fair compensation in comparison with pay obtained 
on shore ; and, second, to attract a better class of men to the service. 
There are many of the rated men in the service very well paid by the 
present pay-table. I refer particularly to such rates as masters-at-arms, 
equipment yeomen, engineers’ yeomen, apothecaries, paymasters’ yeo- 
men, machinists, boiler-makers, and blacksmiths. On the other hand, 
the armorers, carpenters, calkers, and painters are not paid enough. 
The rates and pay of the enlisted force of the navy needs re-adjusting. 


Attendants. 


As before stated, it has been proposed in Congress to enact a law 
forbidding the enlistment of any alien in the naval service of the 
United States. Our service should be manned entirely by American 
citizens or those declaring their intentions of becoming such. In this 
case we will have to look elsewhere for attendants than to Chinese and 
Japanese, who have been so generally enlisted for this special service. 
It would seem a good time now to establish, in connection with each 
barrack station, a steward’s department, in which could be trained 
recruits desirous of becoming attendants, cooks, stewards, etc. They 
might be classified as follows, viz. : 
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Officers’ cook . > ‘ first class. | Steward . ‘ ‘ . second class. 
Officers’ cook . ‘ . second class. | Steward . M ‘ . third class. 
Officers’ cook . ; . third class. | Assistant ship’s cook. 

Ship’s cook . ° 5 first class. | Attendants. ‘ : first class. 
Ship’s cook . ‘ - second class. | Attendants . ‘ . second class. 
Steward . ° . ° first class. | Attendants . . ‘ third class. 


Chief Steward. 


The chief steward should be steward for all officers’ messes, do the 
buying, keeping of accounts, and have general supervision over the 
other stewards, cooks, and attendants, including the ship’s cook. He 
should be an appointed petty officer in the pay department, ranking next 
after warrant officers, and furnished with a room and facilities for 
keeping accounts. 

Commanding officers’, wardroom, junior,’ and warrant officers’ 
messes should have an assistant steward (of the first, second, or third 
class), to have immediate charge of mess arrangements, and the same 
detail as to classes should apply to cooks and attendants. A ship’s 
cook should be detailed for every ship, with an assistant if necessary. 
All of these men should be enlisted and trained under competent in- 
structors for their duties as other recruits are trained (in barracks), and 
rated upon the re-enlistment as part of the regular naval establishment, 
entitled to the same laws of retirement, pensions, etc., with positions 
on practice-ships, sailors’ homes, etc., open to them, promotions taking 
place regularly from the lower to the higher grades. 

We might then obtain a corps of stewards, cooks, and attendants, 
and have the men’s food properly and economically cooked, to say 
nothing of the officers’, A substantial saving all around must accrue 
by having one trained man to do the stewarding for the whole ship. 


“ Marines Afloat.” 


The object of the system of training herein advocated is to produce 
men fitted in every respect for the varied duties of the modern man-of- 
war’s man. 

Simplicity in the organization of the personnel of the service is 
greatly to be desired, and it would seem that if all the duties on board 
a cruising vessel of war could be efficiently performed by one body of 
men, a great gain in this direction would result. The same men can- 
not fight the guns and do duty in the engineers’ department. But if 
the fighting of the guns of both main and secondary batteries, the 
handling of torpedoes, and the acting as sharp-shooters when required, 
etc., can all be efficiently done by the trained “ blue-jacket,” then 


1T would advocate abolishing the name of “ steerage” and substituting that of 
‘‘junior’’ officers, as junior officers’ quarters, mess, etc., are much more desirable 
names than are those with “‘ steerage’’ prefixed. 
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marines on board ship are certainly superfluous, and worse than super- 
fluous, as the “ blue-jacket” can be utilized in many ways in which the 
marines cannot. 

I do not agree with some officers who think that the presence of the 
marines board ship is an indignity to the “ blue-jackets.” If “ blue- 
jackets” require supervision, it may as well be done by a marine as any 
one else specially detailed for the purpose. 

The only question is, Can the duties now performed by marines on 
board our modern men-of-war be as efficiently performed by the trained 
“ blue-jacket” ? 

I have no hesitation in asserting that they can ; and, if this be true, 
then simplicity and efficiency of organization demand that the marines 
be withdrawn from service afloat. 

The fact that this fine “corps” has been a valuable adjunct to our 
fighting force afloat in the past, is no reason why their services afloat 
should be retained after it has been demonstrated that a more efficient 
organization can be maintained without them. 

The “corps,” as constituted, can find a sphere of usefulness on 
shore, forming a part of the “harbor and coast defense force” herein 
advocated, while their places on board ship can be better filled by the 
trained “ blue-jacket.” 


Pension, etc. 


The present pension laws provide for a pension of half-pay of rate 
held at time of discharge for every disabled enlisted person of the navy 
who has served honorably twenty or more years. I see no reason why 
the seventy-five-per-cent. law should not apply to enlisted men as well 
as to officers ; nor, in fact, why the same pension laws should not apply 
to men and officers alike, with a decrease in the number of years’ service 
required from men. It would seem no more than just that— 

1. Any continuous-service man incapacitated for service by reason 

of disabilities not contracted in line of duty should be pensioned as are 
officers,—viz., with seventy-five per cent. of pay of rate held at time of 
disability. 

2. Continuous-service men should be entitled to a pension at the 
expiration of six enlistments (or twenty-five years’ service ; apprentice 
service commencing at twenty-one years of age). At their own request, 
however, they might be retained in active service, or transferred to 
practice-ships or other lighter services, but no enlisted man should be 
retained in active service after fifty-five years of age. The pension for 
retirement after twenty-five years’ service should be one-half of pay of 
rate held. After fifty-five years of age it should be the same as retirement 
for disability. 

3. Appointments in the light-house, life-saving, and kindred ser- 
vices should be made, as far as possible, from continuous-service men 
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(not over thirty-five years of age), who had served at least two enlist- 
ments (nine years) and recommended for special consideration. Such 
men would be pre-eminently fitted for the duties required, and eligi- 
bility to such appointments would be a powerful incentive for worthy 
men to enter the service and make a good record. Incidentally, such 
a system would remove these services from political influence, which 
would seem to be another advantage. 

4, Widows and children of men dying in service (through causes 
incident thereto) should be better provided for, and the widow entitled 
to one-half pay of rate held by her husband at the time of his death, 
with a fair allowance for each minor child. 

5. The Sailors’ Home at Philadelphia should be abolished. In 
place of the “ home” the present receiving-ships (or other suitable ves- 
sels) should be stationed at naval stations and fitted up for sailors’ 
homes. 

The old man-of-war’s man could then spend his declining years 
surrounded by the associations of a life-time, and not practically buried 
in the heart of a bustling inland city. Every officer of experience in 
the service knows how our sailors dislike the idea of going to the 
“ White House,” and it is poor charity that forces him to end his days 
in such uncongenial atmosphere. 


Punishments. 


The question of punishments on board ship is a very important mat- 
ter connected with the reorganization of the personnel of the navy. At 
present there is a decided lack of system, and the punishments are not 
varied enough in kind. The whole subject should be carefully consid- 
ered and arranged, so that every man would know about what to expect 
for every classified offense. Certain specific offenses, such as drunken- 
ness, overstaying leave, etc., should carry obligatory punishments of 
fines or imprisonment, or both, the amount of each depending on the 
nature of the offense. 

The system of offering rewards for the apprehension of men absent 
without leave should be abolished. It acts with great injustice to the 
men and is degrading in every way, and has been the cause of getting 
many a good man into serious trouble. Frequently men are deliber- 
ately arrested and locked up by the police in the anticipation of receiving 
a reward for their apprehension; and many a poor sailor, ashore for the 
first time in months, has found his liberty interfered with, himself mal- 
treated, and his commanding officer, who should protect him, paying a 
reward out of his hard-earned wages to a rascally police official. A 
request to civil authorities to arrest deserters would generally be com- 
plied with, and, although the law officers would not seek after men 
with as much diligence as when ten or twenty dollars were at stake, I 
believe it would be better to lose the few extra deserters than to longer 
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hold to the obnoxious practice of encouraging foreign police officers to 
arrest and drag our sailor men through the streets, oftentimes when the 
man has been guilty of no misdemeanor and is not a deserter. It is an 
indignity to which our men should not be subjected, if it be possible to 
avoid it. A system of fines for overstaying leave would, I believe, 
answer much better than the present system of paying rewards for the 
apprehension of so-called “deserters,” and aggravated cases could be 
punished in addition by confinement, extra duty, deprivation of privi- 
leges, etc. 
J. C. WILson, 
Lieutenant U.S.N. 


(To be continued.) 





A RIDE THROUGH THE INDIAN TERRITORY. 


On a bright, balmy morning in the spring of 1872 the regular 
“ thorough-brace” went swinging out of a border town in Texas, bound 
for Muscogee, the then terminus of the Missouri, Kansas and Texas 
Railroad. The four high-spirited horses tugged at their bits, but the 
masterly way in which the driver handled “the ribbons” gave evidence 
that he was thoroughly acquainted with his business; nor was he un- 
mindful of the admiring glances bestowed upon him by the village 
maidens and the small boys who always watched the arrival and 
departure of the stage with ever-increasing interest. 

The railroad had not, as yet, penetrated far into this beautiful 
country, nor the iron horse with its shrill whistle driven the herds of 
deer and antelope from their native pastures; the prairie chicken, 
plover, and quail nested fearlessly in the grass by the roadside, and 
flocks of wild turkeys preened their bronze wings in the mellow sun- 
light, as they roosted secure from the rifle in the large pecan-trees that 
bordered the river banks. 

The occupants of the coach were Captain and Mrs. Brown, bound 
for the East on a six months’ leave of absence, two native Texans, and 
two gentlemen from the East who had been traveling through Texas, 
in the interest of some land scheme, sheep-farms, etc. They were 
wide-awake, intelligent men, full of questions on all subjects pertaining 
to the agricultural advantages of the country, and enthusiastic over 
all they had seen. 

The stage bowled along with a delightful swinging motion over 
the road, smooth as a park drive-way, through lovely woods, across 
streams, cool and clear as crystal, into which the horses would plunge 
their foaming mouths and paw the water over their heated bodies till 
the drops sparkled like diamonds in their long manes, then away up 
the gravelly banks with loud snorts of satisfaction. 

On stopping for dinner and a change of horses, another passenger 
entered the coach and took the vacant seat in front of Mrs. Brown. 
A tall figure with swarthy complexion and stern face. He was dressed 
in a suit of black cloth, a broad-brimmed hat, and a gray blanket over 
his shoulders. 
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“An Indian,” whispered Mrs. Brown, as she instinctively drew 
near her husband, who occupied with her the rear seat of the coach. 
An affirmative nod was his only reply. 

Soon the gentleman from the East, eager for information, began 
plying the new-comer with questions. The answers came slowly with 
that precision of pronunciation which shows a not thorough knowledge 
of the language, and soon every ear was intent upon catching what the 
Indian had to tell of his people, till the afternoon wore away and 
night came on, bringing with it heavy clouds and quick flashes of 
lightning, indications of a storm, which soon broke in fury upon them. 
The windows of the coach were closed to keep out the driving rain, 
and the darkness inside was relieved only by the lightning, which came 
at longer intervals, until the rain settled down into a quiet drizzle 
which promised to last all night. 

The conversation had ceased when the rain began, and one by one 
the passengers fell asleep. The snores from the corner occupied by the 
gentleman from the East gave proof that he was in the land of dreams, 
* where sheep grow upon cactus-bushes and buffaloes become milch-cows. 

Mrs. Brown, however, was not asleep. She opened the window 
and looked out. The long thin rays of light, thrown forward on the 
road by the lanterns on the front of the stage, made the darkness 
blacker in the rear, and she shuddered as she withdrew her head, afraid 
of she knew not what. Her husband was sound asleep by her side. 
Soon she discovered that another passenger was awake,—the Indian. 
She could not see his face in the darkness, but her quick ear discerned 
the difference in the breathing of the men asleep and the Indian in 
front of her. During the afternoon she had watched him with interest, 
and had not failed to note the size of his wrists which to her seemed 
enormous, though his hands were rather small and shapely. She had 
wondered how many scalps he had taken, and how long since he had 
discarded the head-dress of feathers for the broad-brimmed hat, the 
breech-cloth for the suit of clothes, and had ceased to paint his face. 
In imagination she now felt his hands about to seize her throat, these 
hands which had torn off many scalps. Her breath came quick and 
short. She drew nearer her husband, put her arm through his, hoping 
the movement would waken him, but he slept on as soundly as ever. 
The coach at this moment came to a stop; voices were heard outside, 
and a light flashed through the window full on the face of Mrs. Brown. 
She uttered a low cry. 

“Don’t be frightened, madam,” said the Indian, in a low voice, 
“it is only the down coach. It must be near daybreak.” 

Mrs. Brown made no reply, and the stage rumbled on again in the 
darkness, which now seemed all the blacker. Not a sound was heard 
save the steady drip, drip, drip of the rain, Occasionally the shrill 
bark of the coyote would be heard away in the distance, or the 
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voice of the driver admonishing the horses for getting out of the 
track, now soft and full of deep ruts, which would give the stage a 
lurch, almost unseating the sleeping occupants. 

Slowly the night wore away, and not until the signs of dawn were 
in the east did Mrs. Brown relinquish her vigils, and slept until the 
stage stopped for breakfast at a large stone house, modern in style, with 
nicely-kept grounds. Vines covered the low piazza; an air of comfort 
and refinement pervaded the entire place. The parlor was neat and 
comfortably furnished,—a cabinet organ, bookcase filled with books, 
fancy-work here and there in the shape of tidies, home-made rugs, 
etc. 

No one was visible about the house save the proprietor, who came 
in a few moments to announce a splendid breakfast of broiled chicken, 
eggs, potatoes, nice coffee, and delicious bread and butter. While 
waiting on the piazza after breakfast, one of the gentlemen from the 
East approached the proprietor and asked,— 

“ Where are all the Indians in this part of the country? I haven’t 
een any yet, except the half-breed we have in the stage with us.” 

The proprietor smiled rather significantly as he replied,— 

“ Tam an Indian, sir.” 

“ Ts that so !” replied the gentleman ; “ and do you own this place ?” 

“This is my house, and I have here a large farm. White people 
are usually surprised in passing through the territory not to see 
Indians, with tomahawks and war-paint ; but white people know very 
little about the Indian, sir.” 

The country through which the stage now passed was dotted here 
and there with comfortable dwellings, beautiful farms, and fine wood- 
lands. Occasionally a small village, with streets, neat and clean, 
cottages, stores, and carpenter-shops, would be passed, and it was hard 
for the travelers to realize they were among Indians, who really lived 
in homes like civilized people. 

Late in the afternoon the stage entered a village, and stopped for 
a change of horses. A bevy of Indian girls in picturesque dresses of 
bright colors gathered around the coach. One, a beautiful woman, 
with dark, starry eyes, hair as black and glossy as the raven’s wing, 
with bright beads woven among the braids artistically coiled about the 
shapely head, came forward with a plate of small cakes, which she gave 
the Indian passenger, and stood talking to him in a low, musical voice 
until the stage started on again. The Indian watched her as she stood 
looking after the coach uatil a turn in the road hid the village from 
view. Then turning to Mrs. Brown and offering her a cake, he said,— 

“That woman was my wife two years ago, but we could not live 
happily together ; so the governor said we could live apart. Now she 
lives here, and my home is at Muskogee.” 

“ Yet you must be friends, as she makes these cakes for you.” 

Vox. V. N. S.—No. 6. 87 
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“Oh, yes, we are good friends, and she always has cakes for me 
when I pass this way; but we couldn’t live quietly together!” he 
answered, in a voice full of sadness, and Mrs. Brown considerately 
looked away as he hastily drew his hand across his eyes. 

The stage was due at Muskogee at two o’clock the next morning, but 
the gentlemen from the East and the Texans decided to take the 
construction train at the next stopping-place, and reach Muskogee 
before night-fall. Captain and Mrs. Brown, however, preferred to 
continue the journey in the stage, and soon they were left alone 
with the Indian. 

When Captain Brown made inquiries of the driver regarding the 
accommodations he would get at Muskogee, the Indian said,— 

“Tf you will trust me, sir, I can take you to a nice place, where you 
will be well cared for.” 

“ All right,” replied the captain. “ You tell the driver where 
to go.” 

The Indian took a seat with the driver, riding so for some time, 
and when another stop was made he resumed his place inside the coach. 
He talked to them of his youth, told many interesting legends of his 
tribe (he was a Cherokee), and finally asked Mrs. Brown to sing for 
him. 

Not wishing to appear ungrateful, and afraid, too, of offending him, 
she thought again of his powerful wrists, and concluded to comply 
with his request. So she sang of the Indian maiden who once roamed 
the banks of a beautiful river, or guided her canoe over its swift 
waters. 

The moon shone brightly ; the stage rambled on. When the song 
was ended the Indian simply said, “I thank you. I love to hear 
singing.” 

At two o’clock the stage entered Muskogee and stopped at a rude 
shanty. The Indian got out, thanked Mrs. Brown again for singing, 
and, saying “ good-night,” disappeared. 

“Ts this where we stop ?” asked the captain. 

“No, sir; farther on,” was the reply. 

In front of a long, low building the stage soon halted. The driver 
took the trunks from the “ boot,” said good-night, and drove off, leav- 
ing the travelers standing in the moonlight. 

The house was constructed of boards with canvas roof. The cap- 
tain knocked on the door. No response. He then tried the knob, 
which turned easily, and the door swung open, disclosing one long room. 
In the farther end was a table on which a flickering candle sputtered 
and blinked in the draught caused by the open door. On either side 
of the room were arranged two tiers of berths, and seemingly from 
every berth came simultaneously a head with shaggy hair and long, 
unkempt beard, to gaze at the new-comers. Mrs. Brown grasped her 
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husband’s arm as she saw them, and her first thought was of the 
Indian. He had brought them there to be murdered ! 

Soon a man appeared at the farther end of the building whom 
they rightly supposed to be the proprietor of the establishment. As 
he approached, the captain asked him if he could give them lodgings 
for the night. 

“ Yes,” he replied. “I have a vacant berth here I believe,” point- 
ing to a place about midway the room. . 

“No, sir,” replied the captain ; “‘ we will go elsewhere unless you can 
do better for us than that.” And he turned towards the door. 

“Just wait, sir. I will give you my room,” and he disappeared, 
taking the candle with him. 

The travelers stepped out into the moonlight again, and, seated on 
their trunks, waited. Mrs. Brown was crying nervously by this time, 
while her husband confessed to feeling rather “ spotted.” 

The man soon appeared again and led the way through the long 
room to a sort of box arrangement, divided from the main room by the 
sides only, with barely room for the bed and one chair, and opening 
into the kitchen part of the building. ; 

Tired and worn as they were, the travelers soon slept in spite of 
their fears; but Mrs. Brown dreamed of men with grizzled beards 
climbing over the rude partitions, and woke in the morning rather 
surprised to find she had not been strangled by them during the night. 

Cheery voices were heard in the kitchen in the early morning, and 
the savory odors of breakfast greeted the nostrils of the travelers who 
were soon dressed. Mrs. Brown was not long in making the acquaint- 
ance of the female members of the family, and learned that they had 
lost all their possessions in the great Chicago fire, and had come to this 
far away place to begin life over again. 

When Mrs. Brown told of her fears and apprehensions the night 
before, the good man of the house said to her, “I can’t blame you, 
madam, for feeling afraid. We do look rough, mighty rough now, 
but in a few years, God willing, we will be living like Christians 
again.” 

On their way to the depot they met the Indian, and as Mrs. Brown 
gave him her hand in bidding him good by, she looked into his honest 
face and wondered how she could have had such wicked thoughts of 
him. 

Emity THURSTON. 





THE UNITED SERVICE. 


LEGAL ASPECTS OF THE KILLING OF GEN- 
ERAL BARRUNDIA. 


A QUESTION of international importance has arisen in the killing of 
General Barrundia, ex-Minister of War of Guatemala, by an armed 
force, sent by the authorities of that country, upon the deck of a vessel 
under the protection of the flag of the United States of America, which 
involves careful consideration both of the facts and the law of nations. 

According to an account given by an eye-witness to the tragedy, 
published in the papers, the steamer “ Acapulco” left San Francisco 
August 13. “On her arrival at Acapulco, Mexico, General Barrundia 
came on board. . . . He was known to be hostile to the present gov- 
ernment of Guatemala, and was understood to be on his way to San 
Salvador. . . . When the ship arrived at Champerico, Guatemala, the 
authorities, who had been warned that Barrundia was on board, sent off 
two boat-loads of soldiers and demanded his surrender. . . . Captain 
Pitts peremptorily refused to accede to this demand. . . . An attempt 
was made to coerce him by withholding clearance papers, but after 
detention of twenty-four hours the vessel was permitted to resume her 
course. . . . On the evening of August 27 the steamer arrived at San 
José. 

“No sooner had the ‘ Acapulco’ cast anchor than two boat-loads of 
soldiers were sent from the shore to keep close watch that no one with- 
out proper credentials should leave the vessel. . . . Within pistol-shot 
of where the ‘ Acapulco’ lay were two United States gunboats... . 
Captain Pitts had telegraphed to their commanding officers from Cham- 
perico, requesting assistance, but his dispatches were not delivered. . . . 
Now he made a personal appeal to them for help. . . . The response 
was that the men-of-war could do nothing without an order from the 
post-captain. . . . Next day the vessel was invaded by the commandant 
of a special force of men, accompanied by another boat-load of soldiers, 
. . . This time the Guatemalan officers came furnished with ‘an order 
of arrest,’ signed by American Minister Mizner. . . . The commandant 
produced his papers, and made a formal demand for the delivery of 
General Barrundia. Then he directed that all the cabin passengers be 
ordered below. . . . When this order had been executed, the entire 
force of Guatemalan officers proceeded to General Barrundia’s room, 
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Captain Pitts going with them. . . . Captain Pitts, after deprecating 
the necessity of surrendering his passenger to the authorities, began to 
read the order for the general’s arrest. . . . General Barrundia had 
quietly met them at the door, but, at once divining that all was over, 
reached into the room for his revolvers, and, with the remark ‘ very 
good,’ he fired. . . . At last the officers dropped him from different 
points, riddled with shot, on the hurricane deck. . . . About forty 
shots were fired. . . . The brave commandant thereupon came from 
his hiding place, walked up to the dead man, and fired into his skull. 
. . . The dead body was rolled up in a piece of canvas, bundled down 
the gangway into one of the boats, and conveyed ashore. . . . The 
other boats, conveying the gallant perpetrators of the deed, their re- 
volvers openly displayed in their hands, made a detour round the 
United States war-ships on their way to the shore. . . . Still the inci- 
dent was not over : the Guatemalans had to wipe their feet a little more 
on the suffering ship, and she was not allowed to proceed until the 
baggage belonging to General Barrundia had been searched, presumably 
for evidence incriminating others. . . . This was submitted to ; the gun- 
boats, still silent and sleepy, not a hundred yards away. . . . Indeed, at 
the time of the tragedy an officer from one of them was aboard the 
‘Acapulco.’ . . . The steamer was finally allowed to proceed... . 
The Americans on board were indignant at the whole affair... . 
Captain Pitts was considered partly excusable for his action, seeing 
that he had applied in vain to the war-ships for assistance, and that he 
was confronted with an order from the American minister. . . . The 
passengers condemned the action of the men-of-war and of Minister 
Mizner.” 

In the report of an interview between Ensign Wright, of the 
United States navy, and a representative of the press, which was pub- 
lished October 15, he is reported to have used the following language: 
“That the American minister was cognizant of all the facts, and that 
the naval authorities waited upon him for instructions to interfere, 
which were never given.” 

The report continues: “Commander Reiter, of the ‘Thetis,’ the 
senior officer in those waters, had reported to the Secretary of the 
Navy that the minister took charge, and the results, whatever they 
might have been, attached to Minister Mizner’s action.” 

A report’ in the papers of October 27 says, “ Mizner’s report to 
Mr. Blaine sought to show the powerless condition of the American 
representatives at Guatemala, so far as protection to General Barrundia 
was concerned.” 

President Harrison, in his annual message to Congress, refers to this 
affair in the folllowing words: “ The killing of General Barrundia on 
board the Pacific Mail steamer ‘ Acapulco,’ while anchored in transit in 
the harbor of San José, in Guatemala, demanded inquiry. . . . Having 
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failed in a revolutionary attempt to invade Guatemala from Mexican 
territory, General Barrundia took passage at Acapulco for Panama. 
. . » The consent of the representatives of the United States was 
sought to effect- his seizure, first at Champerico, where the steamer 
touched, and afterwards at San José. . . . The captain refused to give 
up his passenger without a written order from the United States min- 
ister ; the latter furnished the desired letter, stipulating as the condition 
of his action that General Barrundia’s life should be spared, and that 
he should be tried only for his insurrectionary movements. . . . This 
letter was produced to the captain of the ‘ Acapulco’ by the military 
commander at San José, as his warrant to take the prisoner from the 
steamer. . . . General Barrundia resisted capture and was killed. 

“Tt being evident that the minister, Mr. Mizner, had exceeded the 
bounds of his authority in intervening, jin compliance with the de- 
mands of the Guatemalan authorities, to authorize and effect, in 
violation of precedent, the seizure on a vessel of the United States 
a passenger in transit, charged with political offenses, in order that he 
might be tried for such offenses, under what was described as national 
law, I was constrained to disown Mr. Mizner’s acts, and recall him 
from his post.” 


THE INTERNATIONAL LAW APPLICABLE TO THE CASE. 


In the consideration of the principles of international law applicable 
to the facts, I shall cite the decisions of the courts of the United States, 
the state papers of Secretaries of State, and the opinions of American’ 
jurists. 

By the law of nations, a vessel sailing under the flag of any civil- 
ized nation is so far considered as a portion of the territory of such 
nation that all on board such vessel are subject to the jurisdiction and 
laws of the country to which it belongs, and protected by them,—the 
only exceptions to this principle being the case of a vessel whose crew 
have been engaged in piracy (over which crime all nations are held to 
have concurrent penal jurisdiction), and in the cases of the commission 
of felonies by the officers and crew of the vessel while lying in a foreign 
port, or of any unlawful acts done by such vessel; or of contracts 
entered into by the owners, officers, or crew when the jurisdiction of 
the government of the port attaches, 

“ A vessel at sea is considered a part of the territory to which it 
belongs when at home. . . . It carries with it the local legal rights 
and legal jurisdiction of such locality. . . . All on board are endowed 
and subject accordingly.” 

General Barrundia took passage on the Pacific Mail steamer “ Aca- 
pulco” at a Mexican port not subject to the jurisdiction of Guatemala, 

1 Swayne, J.,in Wilson vs. McNamee, 102 Unitéd States Rep., 572; also, Crapo 
vs. Kelley, 16 Wallace, 616; Maclacklan, Merch. Ship, 3d ed., 64, 65, 140. 
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which vessel was a quasi portion of the territory of the United States, 
and consequently, while he remained a passenger on board, was subject 
to the jurisdiction of, and protected by, the laws of the United States. 

In re Moncan, 14 Federal Reporter, 44, the opinion says, “The 
rule is well established that the vessels of a nation are to be considered 
as a part of its territory, and the persons on board of them are deemed 
to be within the jurisdiction and are protected and governed by the 
laws of the country to which such vessel belongs.” ? 

Mr. Justice Field, in the matter of Ah Sing, 10 Pacif. C. Law 
J., 52 (S. C. 13 Fed. Reporter, 286), says, “An American vessel is 
deemed to be a part of the territory of the State within which its 
home port is situated, and as such a part of the territory of the United 
States. . . . The rights of its crew are measured by the laws of the 
State, or nation, and their contracts are enforced by its tribunals. . . . 
For many purposes in contemplation of law, Moncan has been 
within the territory and jurisdiction of the United States ever since 
he sailed from England on the ‘ Patrician,’ and I think this ought to 
be considered one of them.” 

We have been shown by the authorities that the Pacific Mail 
steamer “ Acapulco” was a portion of the territory of the United States, 
and consequently General Barrundia, so long as he remained a pas- 
senger on board, was subject to the jurisdiction of the United States 
and protected by her laws.’ 


TREASON BEING A POLITICAL OFFENSE, NON-EXTRADITABLE, 


It is claimed by the Guatemalan authorities that General Bar- 
rundia was guilty of treason against that government. 

By a consensus of authorities upon international law the extra- 
dition of persons charged with the commission of political offenses is 
refused by the asylum state, since the laws declaring certain acts to 
be treason vary with every country, and as the author of the Declara- 
tion of Independence has strikingly said, make no difference between 
resistance to a government and resistance to the abuses and tyranny of 
such government. 

The late Dr. Francis Wharton, the learned jurist, says, “ Not- 
withstanding the authority of Grotius, there is a general consent of 
modern jurists to the effect that between independent sovereignties 
there should be no extradition for political offenses.’ Again, “The 
mode of trial and nature of punishment in political prosecutions insti- 
tuted by the offended government have not, as a general rule, that 
impartiality and moderation which will justify, on the principle here- 
tofore stated, an umpire state in exercising their high and delicate 


2 Vide Vattel, 1. i., c. 19, 216; Wheaton, Intern. Law, 157. 
8 Vide Chancellor Kent, Com. Am. Law, v. i. p.i.,  iii., p. 26, 11th ed. 
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prerogative of sovereignty. . .. Then, again, though the object of 
treason is the same in all civilized states, yet as to what constitutes 
treason there is the widest divergence. . . . In one country, dissent 
from the established Church ; in another, the maintenance of freedom 
of speech; in another, the appeal for a reformed constitution, or for 
trial by jury, may be regarded as treason. . . . The safer, as well as the 
more liberal and humane, rule is for the asylum state, in all political 
cases, to refuse its intervention. . . . This principle may now be viewed 
as incorporated in public international law.” 

Lord Palmerston, referring to this subject, in 1849, said, “ If there 
is one rule more than another that has been observed in modern 
times by independent states, both great and small, of the civilized 
world, it is the rule not to deliver up political refugees. . . . The laws 
of hospitality, the dictates of humanity, the general feelings of man- 
kind forbid such surrender, and any independent government, which, 
by its own free will, was to make any such surrender would be uni- 
versally stigmatized as dishonored, unless a state is bound by the 
positive obligation of a treaty ; but such treaty engagements are few, 
if indeed any such exist.” 

This position was taken by the government of the United States 
in the case of Koszka, an Hungarian refugee, who came to the United 
States declaring his intention of becoming a citizen, but never perfected 
his naturalization. When seized by a force from an Austrian man-of- 
war in the harbor of Smyrna, the United States consul remonstrated 
with the commander of the vessel, and upon a refusal of the latter to 
surrender Koszka, the captain of a United States man-of-war threatened 
to use force, in consequence of which he was surrendered. 

Dr. Wharton says, “In the extradition treaties negotiated by the 
United States, political offenders are either implicitly excluded by non- 
specification among those for which extradition will be granted, or are 
excepted in express terms. . . . Political offenses to be within the range 
of exception are distinguishable, therefore, from assassinations or at- 
tempted assassinations in this, that a political offense of the excepted 
class must be an ordinary incident to an attempt by warfare permissible 
to belligerent insurgents to overthrow a government by force, or to re- 
form a government by public agitation. . . . Hence extradition will not 
be granted by a person charged with assisting in a revolt whose object 
is to overthrow the government.” * 

President Jefferson, when Secretary of State, in a paper to Messrs. 
Carmichael and Short, March 22, 1792, says, ‘‘ Most codes extend their 
definitions of treason to acts not really against one’scountry. . . . They 
do not distinguish between acts against the government and acts 
against the oppressions of the government. ... The unsuccessful 


* Confi. of Laws, ch. xiv., 3 839, p. 731, 2d ed. 
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struggles against tyranny have been the chief martyrs of treason laws 
in all countries.” ° 

President. Harrison admits in his message that General Barrundia’s 
offense was of a political nature; so that even had an extradition treaty 
existed between the United States and Guatemala, the general could 
not, jure gentium, have been extradited by the former government. 

Dr. Wharton says, “ The prevalent opinion in the United States is 
that extraction as between foreign states is limited to cases provided by 
treaty, nor, as will hereafter be seen, where there is a treaty will a 
requisition be sustained for an offense which the treaty does not 
include.” 

Judge Cooley, in a note to Story, “Comment. Laws of the United 
States,” v. ii., B. iii., ch. xl. p. 564, 4th ed., says, “It is now well 
settled that nations can only claim from each other the surrender of 
fugitives under treaty stipulations. 

“Treason and sedition are political offenses, and hence fall within 
the limits of the exception. . . . Those treaties, on the other hand, that 
contain no express provision as to delivery on the ground of political 
offenses leave the question to be settled in the light of their general 
stipulations. . . . They do not enumerate such offenses as extraditable, 
and hence there can be no extradition for them. . . . The fact that 
political offenses are nowhere mentioned in the list of extradition 
crimes is equivalent to their exclusion. . . . The general use of civilized 
nations, especially in modern times, is that merely political offenders 
are not proper objects of extradition.” ® 

We have now to consider the most important question,—whether a 
vessel by entering a foreign port is subject to the jurisdiction of the 
government to which the port belongs. 

It has been objected that, inasmuch as the steamer “ Acapulco” 
anchored in the harbor of San José, the exclusive jurisdiction of 
Guatemala attached to the steamer and passengers, but this contention 
is utterly untenable according to the American authorities. 

Mr. Webster, in a similar case, when the government of Chili ab- 
ducted certain sailors, claimed to be Chilians, from a whaling vessel of 
the United States, opposed this contention. 

“The abduction by Chilian authorities, in a Chilian port from a 
United States whaling vessel, of sailors claimed to be Chilians, in time of 
peace, and without justifiable necessity, is an act at variance with the 
comity of nations, for which the Chilian government may justly be held 
responsible.” * 


Referring to a case of similar nature, Mr. Webster, in a communica- 


5 MMS. Inst. Ministers, 1 Am. St. Ps. (For. Rel.), 258. 

®Spear, Law of Extrad., p. 48. 

™Mr. Webster, Secretary of State, to Mr. Peyton, July 2, 1851. MMS. Inst. 
Chili. 
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tion to Lord Ashburton, August 1, 1842, says, “ But, my Lord, the rule 
of law and the comity and practice of nations go much further than 
these cases of necessity, and allow even to a merchant vessel coming into 
any open port of another country voluntarily, for the purposes of lawful 
trade, to bring with her and keep over her to a very considerable extent 
the jurisdiction and laws of her own country, excluding to this extent by 
consequence the jurisdiction of the local law. . . . A ship, say the publi- 
cists, though at anchor in a foreign harbor, preserves its jurisdiction and 
its law. . . . It is natural to consider the vessels of a nation as part of 
its territory, though at sea ; this jurisdiction is preserved. over the vessels 
even in parts of the sea subject to a foreign dominion. . . . This is the 
doctrine of the law of nations clearly laid down by works of received 
authority, and entirely conformable, as it is supposed, with the prac- 
tices of modern nations. . . . It is true that the jurisdiction of a nation 
over a vessel belonging to it, while lying in the port of another, is not 
necessarily wholly exclusive. . . . We do not so consider or so assert 
it. . . . For any unlawful acts done by her while thus lying in port, 
and for all contracts while there by her master or owners, she and they 
must doubtless be answerable to the law of the place. . . . Nor if her 
master and ‘crew, while in such port, break the peace of the community 
by the commission of crimes, can exemption be claimed for them. . . . 
But, nevertheless, the law of nations, as I have stated it, and the statutes 
of government founded upon that law, as I have referred to them, 
show that enlightened nations in modern times do clearly hold that 
the jurisdiction and laws of a nation accompany her ships not only 
over the high seas but into ports and harbors, or wherever else they 
may be water-borne, for the general purpose of governing the rights, 
duties, and obligations of those on board thereof, and that to the extent 
of the exercise of this jurisdiction they are considered as parts of the ter- 
ritory of the nation itself. 

“A merchant vessel enters the port of a friendly state, and enjoys 
while there the protection of her own laws, and is wnder the jurisdiction of 
her own government, not in derogation of the sovereignty of the place, 
but by presumed allowance or permission of that sovereignty... . 
This permission or allowance is founded on the comity of nations, like 
the other cases which have been mentioned ; and this comity is part, 
and a most important and valuable part, of the law of nations, to 
which all nations are presumed to assent until they make their dissent 
known. . . . In the silence of any positive rule, affirming or denying, 
or restraining the operation of foreign laws, their tacit adoption is pre- 
sumed to the usual extent.” ® 

From these authorities it is evident that 4 merchant vessel, entering 


§ Manuscript notes, Great Britain, Webster’s works, 303-13. [The italics are 
mine.—W. G. B.] 
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the port of a friendly nation for the purpose of lawful commerce, does 
not subject herself to the jurisdiction of the sovereign of the port, but 
retains the jurisdiction of her government and is protected by her own 
laws, save in the commission by her officers or crew of crimes jure 
gentium on board of such vessel, or on shore, and in the case of con- 
tracts made by them where the foreign jurisdiction attaches.® 

The entrance of an armed force from the government of Guatemala 
upon the United States steamer “ Acapulco,” when lying in the port of 
San José, was an act in derogation of the sovereignty of the United 
States, and an invasion of her quasi territory, since the order of arrest, 
signed by Mizner, the American minister, was without authority. Ex- 
tradition of persons accused of offenses by a foreign government is 
confined to the Executive of the United States acting through the 
Department of State. 

“An executive order of surrender of a fugitive from justice toa 
foreign government is purely a national act. . . . It can only be per- 
formed through the Secretary of State by order of the President.” ' 

“ A warrant issued by a commissioner of the United States for the 
apprehension of a fugitive charged with a crime, with a view to his 
being delivered up to a foreign government under a treaty of extradi- 
tion, is void, . . . unless it shows on its face that a requisition has been 
made under the authority of the foreign government, on the government 
of the United States, and the consent of the latter obtained to sur- 
render such fugitive.” " 

A pitiful attempt to divert attention from the real facts of the case 
is made by stating that the general was killed in resisting arrest, an 
act justifiable in its nature by the law which prevailed upon the steamer 
as a quasi portion of the territory of the United States, since the 
attempted arrest was without authority of law. 

The right of asylum for political refugees has from very early times 
been recognized by Great Britain, and was most strenuously asserted in 
the case of the forcible removal by Commodore Wilkes, of the “San 
Jacinto,” a public vessel of the United States from the British private 
steamer “Trent” of Messrs. Mason and Slidell, the Confederate 
commissioners. 

Referring to this matter, the court says, in Crapo vs. Kelley, 16 Wal- 
lace, 618, “Great Britain insisted that the rights of a neutral-vessel 
not only had been violated, for which she demanded apology, but she 
insisted that those persons should be replaced, and restored on board 
a British ship. . . . This was done and they were actually placed on 
board a British vessel at or near the harbor of Boston... . They were 


9 Vide letter of Mr. Van Buren, Secretary of State, to Mr. Roux de Rochelle, 
January 27, 1831. 

10 Supreme Court of the United States, 1852, In re Kaine, 14 Howard, 103. 

11 2 Circ. New York, 1869, In re Feres, 7 Blatchf., 34. 
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not British subjects, and their return could only have been demanded 
for the reason that they had been torn from British soil, and the 
sanctity of British soil had been violated.” 

We have considered some of the legal aspects of the tragedy, and 
have seen that the territory of the United States of America, through 
the consequences following the official action of Mr. Mizner, the 
United States minister, has been stained by the blood of a political 
refugee who sought protection under her flag. 


Witur1aAmM Gray Brooks. 





GENERAL WILLIAM T. SHERMAN. 


AnecporTes of General Sherman now appear to be in order, and I 
will relate a few which seem to be interesting, as showing his character. 
He was at my house upon one occasion when he was talking freely, 
and I asked him what was the happiest day of his life. He replied by 
saying that the happiest day, so far as he could recollect, was when he 
got to be a first-class man at West Point, as that almost secured his 
being able to graduate at that institution. But, all things considered, 
he believed gaining possession of Atlanta gave him the greatest satis- 
faction, as he had worked hard to secure that city, and it seemed to him 
as if this must lead to the closing of the great rebellion. 

One Decoration Day he was at Jefferson Barracks, with the mem- 
bers of Ransom Post, to which he belonged, and was a good deal 
exercised at the way the citizens crowded up to the military, not giving 
them any chance to occupy their proper place in the column. By dint 
of a good deal of pushing, the band led off, followed by the soldiers, 
the Ransom Post following, and then other posts of the Grand Army 
of the Republic, the general marching in his proper place with the 
veterans, who were extremely proud of him. 

There was no regular orator of the day on that occasion, but all 
wished to hear him speak, and, after some little delay, he came forward 
and talked heartily to his comrades, much to the satisfaction of every- 
body. Like all of his speeches, his remarks were exceedingly well-timed 
and contained new ideas. 

On one occasion, in the far West, he was surrounded by his admirers, 
and I was introducing him as best I could, at the same time telling 
him who people were. He would occasionally say to me in a low tone 
of voice, “ Who is this man?” when I would inform him, and at the 
same time tell him the man’s name, and mention whom he ought par- 
ticularly to notice. This method seemed to brighten him up a good 
deal ; he would call out the man’s name distinctly, and say, “ Oh, yes, 
I recollect you. You are a lawyer,” doctor, delegate to Congress, or 
whatever else might be the fact, much to the satisfaction of the parties 
introduced, who were intensely flattered to think the general knew so 
much about them and their history. 
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At the siege of Atlanta, Sherman had command of the Military 
Division of the Mississippi, consisting of the Army of the Cumber- 
land, commanded by General Thomas; the Army of the Tennessee, 
commanded by General McPherson ; and the Army of the Ohio, com- 
manded by General Schofield, who is now the general-in-chief of the 
army. Every day, about noon, Sherman came round to Thomas’s 
head-quarters and, I noticed, was in close conversation with the general 
for a considerable time, comparing notes and making plans for the 
future. He always seemed cheerful and hopeful, and everybody looked 
up to him with the greatest confidence. At that time I could not see 
how he could ever get possession of Atlanta. I afterwards asked him 
why he did not attempt to carry the city by assault. He said he had 
thought of it, but that General Thomas was utterly opposed to such a 
scheme. General Thomas felt that the young men in the Army of the 
Cumberland had been placed in his charge by their parents, and he 
said that he could never face those people again if their lives should be 
sacrificed in the terrible ordeal of an assault. Take the matter slowly 
and all would come out well. He was correct; it took a little more 
time, but the result was certain. General Sherman always rode a bay 
horse and generally was alone, leaving his staff behind him at his 
head-quarters. He took it very leisurely and seemed disturbed about 
nothing. The firing was going on pretty much all the time, but 
seemed not to affect him. He knew everything connected with the 
siege, and the members of his staff knew where to find him at any 
moment. 

I heard General Sherman say he was well acquainted with the 
resources of the South; and before starting on his march into 
Georgia got hold of a book of statistics, prepared for the Confederate 
government, showing the resources of each county. He knew how 
many horses, beeves, hogs, how many bushels of corn each contained, 
and what he could draw from it in the way of helping his own army. 

General Sherman was very irascible at times, but generally was in 
the best of humor. He had had so much responsibility placed upon 
him that it had made a great impression. During the war, the 
question of responsibility was an important one, and many men, of 
whom much was expected, proved utterly wanting when responsi- 
bilities bore down upon them, and went all to pieces. Officers seemed 
to sink at once under them, and men who were good followers were 
wholly unfit for leaders. Frequently men who were good drill-masters 
made poor officers, as the care of men and property was too much for 
them. It was the cause of the ruin of many upright men who were 
endeavoring to do their best, but who could not bear great responsi- 
bilities. There is nothing more wearing; and after a time every person 
shows its effects,—some more than others. At first it does not seem to 
amount to much, but as time goes on, the continued. pressure seems 
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almost unbearable,—leading weak individuals to commit acts which 

they know are wrong, but which they feel will lead to their being 
relieved of the responsibility which is weighing them down, and seems 

almost to crush them. 

Between Sherman and Thomas there was a warm friendship,—they 
having been classmates at West Point. In fact, the general was on 
good terms with all of his generals. At one time some people had 
endeavored to poison his mind against McPherson, accusing him of 
disloyalty to the government, but he scouted the idea. In a letter to 
General Grant, dated near Memphis, January 20, 1864, he says, 
“ As to his [McPherson’s] leaning to the Secesh, it is of course ridicu- 
lous nonsense. The young ladies that he naturally associates with 
have that leaning, but he has too much character to be swerved by 
such influences.” 

The time he served in the Army of the Potomac did not appear to 
give him much satisfaction.. He handled his brigade as well as it 
could have been done at Bull Run, but felt humiliated over the defeat. 
There was great dissatisfaction over the result of that battle on the 
part of Union men, and Sherman was well pleased when he was trans- 
ferred to the West, where his ceaseless activity could find something 
to work upon. He was up early and late, and required little rest,— 
seeming to infuse others with his restlessness. What time he took to 
sleep I do not know. Nothing seemed to daunt him, although 
General McPherson’s death was a great blow. Stirring scenes served 
to draw his mind from this great misfortune, as he was called upon 
to make some changes immediately. 

General Sherman was one of the most industrious of men; his . 
daily correspondence became very large, and it was all he could do to 
keep it up properly. People wrote to him on every conceivable 
subject, and he conscientiously tried to answer every one. His powers 
of expression were very vigorous, both in writing and talking, and 
he generally took no pains to conceal his real opinions. He cared 
little about politics, and, for a wonder, was not hated by the people of 
the South; he really liked them, and they knew it. He never wan- 
tonly abused them in any way, but, while battling against them, 
pushed them with all his vigor. He was never idle, and kept up 
with the times in everything. He was remarkably pleased with his 
resemblance to Von Moltke,—and he did resemble him in many things, 
—-stating with pride that Von Moltke’s hat exactly fitted him. They 
had the same complexion, and when young the color of their hair was 
the same. Their ways were the same, as were their modes of thought. 
He had visited Von Moltke while he was in Germany, and a warm 
friendship had sprung up between them. He esteemed this friendship 
very highly, and was fond of referring to it; indeed, he considered 
it one of the bright places in his life, this intimacy with the great 
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German leader. His European trip gave him much satisfaction, as he 
was received everywhere with distinguished consideration. 

He was a very kind and generous man, especially to old soldiers, 
and was glad to meet men who had followed him in his campaigns, 
although it must be admitted that some’ of them trenched upon his 
time a great deal. He had all the enthusiasm of a young man, and 
talked freely of his battles and marches. 

He said, when a boy at Lancaster, Ohio, he used to wait until 
travelers came along to stop at the hotel, when he would volunteer to 
take the horses to water a short distance off, where there was a creek. 
He went leisurely enough until well out of sight of the hotel, when 
he would put the horses at the top of their speed, and in this way 
enjoyed many a fine ride. This, too, made him an excellent horseman. 
He was full of boyish pranks, involving plenty of out-of-door life and 
active exercise. ; 

While at the West Point Military Academy Sherman stood very 
well. He was a good student, attentive to his duties, and conscien- 
tious in discharging them. He understood what he read, and was at 
all times anxious to have a fair standing in his class. The professors 
thought well of him, as he was a manly fellow and observed the 
rules of the institution, desiring to do credit to himself and to those 
who had procured him his appointment. 

In the operations near Atlanta, General Thomas had all the tents 
necessary to make him and his staff comfortable, while General Sher- 
man’s head-quarters were quite modest. He thought Thomas had too 
many tents, and used to banter him good-naturedly about it, saying to 
him familiarly, “Tom, you must shuck some of this canvas; you 
have got altogether too much.” 

To which General Thomas would reply that he did not see how he 
could get along with less. 

“Oh, yes, you can,” Sherman would respond. “ Look at the tents 
I have; there are not one-quarter as many as you keep.” 

“ Well,” Thomas would say, “ you have no need of so many as I 
require ; your business is less and your wants few.” 

In this way these two men kept up a good-humored strife, and 
General Thomas retained all of his tents, which collectively Sherman 
denominated as “'Tomstown.” Sometimes the enemy got the exact 
range of these tents, and made things pretty lively with their shot and 
shell, much to the amusement of General Sherman, who, in a sly way, 
did not object to seeing General Thomas move his camp to some other 
place. eke 

General Sherman was a man whose whole thought and soul were in 
the Union cause, and he labored for that cause night and day. He 
had no other idea, and the range of his mind did not reach out to any- 
thing else. He was earnest and honest, and no officer ever did more 
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faithful services for our country. To him the Union was everything, 
and he could conceive of no way it could prosper should secession be- 
come a fixed fact. No condition in life would have given him any 
comfort or satisfaction if the Union were divided. He could conceive 
of nothing else, and could not understand how there could be any 
prosperity in a divided republic. He was a quick thinker, and his 
plans unfolded with great rapidity, so much so as to astonish those 
with whom he was thrown in contact, and, for a wonder, his plans 
needed little change when carried into execution. He saw at a glance, 
or appeared to see, the exact condition of things, and worked out re- 
sults according to this foresight. He could divine what his opponent 
was likely to do, as it was what he would have done under similar 
circumstances, and took pains to meet the issue. He left very little to 
chance, but studied every enterprise well before embarking into it. 
His mind was trained to profound thought, and no man thought deeper 
than he during our civil war. He could plan a campaign in its most 
minute details, and seemed never at loss; thus placing him in the very 
front rank of great commanders. He was seldom, if ever, off his 
guard, but was prepared at all points at once, and knew exactly where 
his troops were stationed. 

In California, during the Mexican War, he had done good service, 
but there was no opportunity of seeing war carried on on a grand 
scale. He seemed intuitively to know how it was done, and his exten- 
sive reading made it comparatively easy for him to carry out the details, 
Besides this, he had excellent troops under his command, led by men 
who thoroughly understood their profession. But Sherman was the 
leader, and all felt and knew it. ‘There was no idle jealousy, —no lack 
of confidence in him. Few men hated General Sherman, he was so 
just and upright. He conceded all, and more than all, when not 
pushed, and had many warm friendships. By this it must not be con- 
sidered that he was not a man of strong convictions ; his convictions 
were very strong, but he did not combat merely for the sake of com- 
bating. He had a sunny disposition, and was inclined to look on the 
bright side of everything. Disasters did not effect him much ; he im- 
mediately went to work to repair damages. He spent no moments in 
idle repining. At times he was a good deal exercised by what he 
thought unfair conduct on the part of men he trusted, but misunder- 
standings must always exist among individuals actuated by the same 
motives. No two men can think of things exactly in the same way 
when questions of judgment come up, involving new issues. 

General Sherman was fond of what is called high living, though, 
when occasion required, he could get along with as little as any man. 
He was not much of a sportsman in any way; he loved to talk, and 
always talked well. He had a wonderful memory, which on many 


occasions helped him out of difficulties. 
Vou. V. N.S.—No. 6. 88 
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America has seen but few such able men as General Sherman. He 
seemed fitted for the times, and continued to advance from the com- 
mencement of the Civil War to its close, always in the front rank, and 
able to grapple with every difficulty. He knew no middle measures ; 
whatever he did was done with his whole heart. If he could not move 
the enemy in one way, he did it in another ; his ever-active mind develop- 
ing new schemes ; and it is now well known that he planned and carried 
out his wonderful march from Atlanta to the sea without help. He 
only asked not to be thwarted by his own people. It was a wonderful 
march and broke the Confederacy in two. 

One great thing about Sherman was that he was faithful. He was 
faithful as a subordinate and faithful as a leader. His was no half- 
hearted fealty to his commander ; he gave all his faculties to him, and 
served him with all his zeal. He had no duplicity and could not 
understand it in others; he was true as a man could be. 

His career is now finished, and we are able to judge of the man as 
he was, a noble type of an American soldier. He aspired to nothing . 
beyond his military profession. Politics had no charms for him, and 
he could not be induced to be a candidate for office. His grade of 
general perfectly satisfied his ambition. After his retirement he was 
surrounded with hosts of admiring friends, who were satisfied to listen 
to his exposition of men and things. He deserved his rest after his 
life of activity. He made many speeches replete with patriotism, and 
proved a most welcome guest at the meetings of the old soldiers. 
Wherever he went he was warmly received, his pleasant manners lend- 
ing a charm to everything. While abroad his great fame added a 
lustre to the American name. His countrymen were proud of him, 
and there was nothing in his long life to call up a pang of regret. 

He fought through the whole war, holding most important com- 
mands, and was never jealous of the success of any one. He wronged ° 
no man, and endeavored to do justice to all. He was not remarkably 
fond of money, though he always arranged matters so as to be inde- 
pendent, and was never a burden to his friends in any way. 


ALBERT G. BRACKETT, 
Colonel U.S.A. (retired). 





MODERN PRACTICAL MILITARY INSTRUC. 
TION. 


“Tl faut agir selon les lieux, le temps et les circonstances, est un aphorisme 
dangereux qui a toujours servi de masque 4 la routine et 4 1l’ignorance.’’—LI£Ev- 
TENANT-GENERAL BRIALMONT. 


PRACTICAL military instruction in time of peace was for a long time 
confined almost entirely to drill, but to-day it is carried to such a 
degree of perfection as almost to take the place of actual war, so far 
as the value of its resuJts to the troops is concerned. 

In the days of chivalry individual training predominated, and the 
concerted action of masses was brought about rather by strategy than 
by tactics, or (on a smaller scale, on the field itself) by individual 
heroism. During the times of Frederick the Great the individual 
character of the soldier was lost sight of to a great extent, and drill 
became the great feature of the military exercises in time of peace, 
the soldier being but a part of a large machine. Later, we find a new 
state of affairs ; the soldiers of Napoleon, who had learned their lessons 
in all the countries of Europe by long-continued war experience, car- 
rying with them a new spirit, the spirit of the French Revolution. 

The modern system of instruction dates from the year 1824, when 
Lieutenant von Reiswitz, of the Prussian artillery, published his work 
on “ Kriegsspiel.” Heretofore only drill had been taught practically in 
time of peace, and all the principles of strategy and tactics had to be 
learned in a purely theoretical way from the study of text-books or 
actual campaigns. But here was introduced a new factor: the teaching 
of these principles more practically by means of blocks representing 
troops, and maps representing country. The game was received with 
favor by many distinguished military authorities; the great Prussian 
General von Miiffling, on witnessing a Kriegsspiel for the first time, 
exclaimed, “It is not a game at all, it is a training for war;” the 
Emperor Nicholas summoned Von Reiswitz to St. Petersburg to teach 
it to the Russian officers. Since that day it has been improved and 
developed, and counts among its advocates to-day such men as Meckel, 
the author of the German “ Elements of Tactics,” one of the best mili- 
tary works extant, and Verdy du Vernois, one of the most prominent 
of the general officers in Germany. It is now considered a valuable 
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adjunct in military instruction in all European armies. It has its 
limitations, to be sure, and there are many objections to its general use, 
yet when properly understood its teachings are undoubtedly very 
valuable. 

“The truth is, that it is the principles of tactics and their application, 
not tactical details, that Kriegsspiel can teach and illustrate; and it is 
with these only that the alternative system of Kriegsspiel undertakes 
to deal. We must also bear in mind that, owing to the ignorance we 
are in as to the actual destructive effect of the weapons which will now 
be used in regular warfare, we cannot tell how far the accepted tactical 
formations will hold good in the next European campaign, or to what 
extent it may be necessary to modify or to entirely alter the methods 

of carrying out future tactical operations. But the principles of tactics 

vary little, if at all, in successive epochs in military history. A com- 
mander who understands these principles will have little difficulty in 
modifying and arranging details in accordance with them. It is essen- 
tial, therefore, that our officers’ minds shall be thoroughly imbued with 
correct and just ideas of tactical principles; and Kriegsspiel is an 
invaluable instrument for the purpose.” * 

Soon after the Napoleonic wars, sprang up the system of conscrip- 
tion throughout Europe, and shortly afterwards that of short service 
and reserves, culminating finally in the nation in arms of to-day ; 
and with all this grew the system of practical instruction of officers 
and men until it developed to its present state. Mere dril] no longer 
sufficed ; other things had to be taught practically too. When armies 
have to be ready for war at a week’s notice, it will not do to rely 
entirely on deriving the principles of tactics from the simple study of text- 
books ; these principles must be ready for practical use in the field at once 
when the campaign opens. Therefore, the instruction of officers and 
men must tend continually in that direction, towards that end. Drill, 
when it conforms to existing conditions as regards the material of war, 
and is conducted in a way corresponding to the modern tactics of the 
battle (which tactics result directly from the character of that material), 
is of direct practical value towards fitting troops for war, both as a 
step in the military instruction and as a great means (perhaps the 
greatest) of teaching discipline. But it must not be carried too far, 
nor should it be considered as in itself fitting troops for war,—as the 
end and aim of all military instruction,—a light in which it so often 
is regarded. 

“Such merit as the older drill at present has is due to certain theo- 
retical considerations which were at one time soundly deduced from 
practice in the past. The only practical work is that which tends to 
prepare men not for the inspection of some general on the parade- 


1 “The War-Game,”’ Colonel Hale, Nineteenth Century, February, 1891. 
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ground, but for actual war. An army is doing ‘ practical’ work in the 
preparation for its real duty, that of winning battles. It is employed 
on mischievous theoretical work, on false theory, whenever it is doing 
anything else.” ? ; 

. The system of instruction thus developed has found its highest per- 
fection in the great autumn manceuvres of the armies of Europe, where 
all the conditions are made to approach those of actual war as nearly as 
may be. The system, in general, is sometimes objected to, because the 
circumstances of war cannot in their full effect be reproduced in time 
of peace; that is very true, but much can be learned from what is re- 
produced,—much more than can be learned in any other way except 
actual war. Chance, no doubt, plays its part in the circumstances of 
war; but the art of war consists in reducing its effects toa minimum, 
and principles have precisely for their object to master fortune by the 
force of prudence, wisdom, and calculation. 

Experience and practice in war have their incontestable use, but they 
cannot take the place of principles nor supply theory. War presents, 
indeed, so many different conditions that practice will not suffice to 
teach all on which it depends; moreover, the life of man is so short 
that he cannot presume to try everything himself, and he must make use 
of the researches of his predecessors and the knowledge of others ; 
finally, during long periods of peace the principles of the art of war 
are forgotten if they are founded only on personal experience, and each 
generation must recommence the work of the preceding generations. Of 
what use, for instance, to the younger generation will the great experi- 
ence of the older officers in our civil war be in the next war? When 
the Indian Wars are over, how many of the younger officers will retain 
the lessons there learned ? 

“ After the wars of 1866 and 1870, theory, well understood and 
well cultivated, may even be regarded as superior to unreflective prac- 
tice. Prussia had not been engaged in war for fifty years when she 
entered upon the campaign of Sadowa; she had only studied theory 
when she measured her strength with the troops of Austria and of 
France,—troops inured to war. Her successes are the triumph of 
work, of method, of reflection, of preparation, and of principles.” ° 

Victory belongs always to the best instructed. The generals of the 
first empire accomplished memorable feats in a subordinate position, but 
Napoleon himself complained that his presence was indispensable where 
he desired to conquer, and that not one of his generals had the ability 
to manage an independent command. They lacked instruction. They 
were men of action, and nothing but men of action. Napoleon, in 
the early part of his career, required arms, not heads, but when the 


2 Colonel J. F. Maurice, R.A., Professor of Military Art and History, Staff 


College, Farnborough. 
5 Hohenlohe. 
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operations enlarged, and the emperor had need of heads, he found 
only arms. 

The principles of tactics are contained in the text-books on the sub- 
ject ; but continued practice in the appreciation of these principles is 
necessary, in order that they may be available at any time for instant 
use. The acquisition of these principles to this degree, by a purely 
practical mode, is the characteristic feature of the modern system of in- 
struction. By theoretical study a soldier may be able to describe in an 
hour or two an entire battle, or a complete system of outposts, and may 
know all the duties not only of the common soldiers but even of the 
commandant of the outposts, for example, and yet, when he finds 
himself posted in an actual field as a simple sentinel of an advance 
guard, he will often be ignorant of his principal duty,—viz., what to do 
when he sees the enemy. Again, he may be able to tell you how to 
orient yourself at any hour of the day or night, by the sun, moon, or 
stars, or by the bark of the trees, and yet get lost himself in the first 
practical field-exercise. 

Instruction in tactics naturally divides itself into three branches,— 
theory, military history, and actual practice in the field. The first 
is very generally taught, and its general principles are fairly well 
known and understood in military circles; the study of the second is 
usually carried further than necessary, considering the time available ; 
while the value of the third is either greatly underrated or entirely 
disregarded, and this branch itself totally neglected. It is undoubt- 
edly necessary to understand the theory of tactics, and it is certainly 
valuable to the student to know how others have applied this theory 
under various circumstances in war ; but, after all, the main thing is 
to be able to apply its principles yourself,—to test yourself in a given 
situation. No one ever yet learned how to play whist from a simple 
study of Pole or Cavendish ; it has always been found necessary to 
play in order to learn. A knowledge of the geometrical relations 
between the different parts of a perfect head is very useful for the 
artist, and the study of the old masters cultivates and develops good 
taste, but whoever desires to be an artist must himself draw and 
paint, must sketch hundreds and hundreds of heads, and thus grad- 
ually, little by little, will he learn and finally know his art. Tactics 
is no longer a science, it is really to-day an art, and so the same prin- 
ciples apply. The greater the number of situations in war that are 
practically considered and executed the more expert will one become. 

To explain this practical way of teaching the principles of tactics 
(and by tactics, it must be understood, is not meant drill), we will 
take the case of a regiment of the National Guard, encamped in its 
usual summer encampment. The officers and men have, during the 
winter, been instructed in the ordinary duties of the soldier and in 
company and battalion drill; after a few days in camp they will have 
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familiarized themselves with their new surroundings and begin to 
adapt themselves to the new conditions ; the real work of instruction 
can then begin. 

Ordinary guard duty continues throughout the encampment ; drill 
on broken ground, especially skirmish drill (which cannot well be car- 
ried on in the armory), is also carried on with energy ; target-practice, 
when a range is available, will of course be had. But in connection 
herewith it is essential, above all, to show in a striking way the effects 
of fire, in order to enable the soldiers to comprehend the field-exercises. 
This can readily be done by making them fire at short range on targets 
representing on the one hand columns of troops, on the other merely 
a_line in dispersed order lying down, i.e., of the height of a man’s 
head. A single volley will make evident to them the difference in 
the effects on unprotected masses in open order and on a line of skir- 
mishers, well covered, lying down. The importance of understanding 
this clearly cannot be too much insisted upon. Now we are pre- 
pared to enter upon that system of instruction which gives a meaning 
to drill and shows us how it is to be applied in war. 

The great variety existing in the configuration of ground in 
nature, as well as the number of problems which are liable to come 
up in war, render it impossible to build up a general theory which 
shall take cognizance of all cases that may arise. But even if the 
theory of tactics could be so expanded as to take in all kinds of 
topography and all varieties of duty to be performed, it would not 
cover the ground by citing one concrete case under each, because tactics 
is essentially the result of abstracting the principles from an infinite 
number of cases, and can therefore contain only that which is common 
to them all, not that which applies to any particular case only. And 
yet this last is the important thing in war. For this reason the best 
theory can only serve as a general basis, and all special cases must 
receive special consideration. By the thorough consideration of these, 
true conclusions are arrived at. Hence the leaders of troops must 
develop the following qualities : 

a. To be quick to arrive at clear and definite conclusions. 

b. To be able to impart these conclusions to others clearly and 
accurately. 

c. To be capable of directing troops so as to execute the plan 
adopted. 

For the intellectual development of these three qualities, General 
von Verdy prescribes the following method : 

“ By the continual practice of concrete cases to bring out all the 
variety of situations possible, to teach through them the nature of war, 
and, finally, by means of a mass of positive conclusions arrived at, 
and measures to be carried out by the student, to develop the above- 
mentioned qualities.” 
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Before much can be done in the open, it is essential that the men 
may be able to orient themselves easily in any kind of country. 
However simple a matter this may appear to be at first sight, expe- 
rience has shown that men generally are a little awkward at first in 
reading the country as they overlook it, noticing the points in the 
landscape only within a limited radius, and failing, in that coup d’cil 
which is so necessary on an outpost. They will watch a clump of 
wood or a hill close by, without considering that the enemy cannot 
reach these points unseen if they watch the open country beyond. 
Even young officers, if they fail to take a general survey of the 
country from some elevated point before starting out, or to note care- 
fully the direction of the general front, may easily get lost in posting 
the outposts. 

To teach the men this important subject of orientation, each platoon 
is taken out by its commander, first into country where it is easy to 
get a good outlook, then gradually into more and more difficult 
country. The men are first stationed in some village or near the foot 
of a hill and made to select the points they think will afford the best 
survey of the ground. They are then sent to these points and required 
to name all the objects they see, near and far. They will omit many 
at first, and will often pass by the most important ; the instructor calls 
their attention to these. Troops of various kinds should be made to 
march at different distances in the landscape, in order that the men 
under instruction may readily learn to recognize the enemy in time of 
war by all the different signs,—sounds and noises of all kinds, musketry 
fire, dust, smoke, etc. The estimation of distances will also play an 
important part in this instruction, and should not be neglected. 

After a few preliminary lessons of this kind the real field-instruc- 
tion begins, that of the officers going hand in hand with that of the men. 
The general method of conducting this instruction consists in presenting 
to the officers the principles involved in a particular part of the tactics ; 
then discussing with them the application of these principles to a particu- 
lar piece of ground, on the ground itself ; and finally, actually executing 
the movements with troops. Fer instance, the field-officer command- 
ing a battalion assembles his officers (and non-commissioned officers, 
whenever the subject-matter relates to their duties) in the evening and 
talks to them about the proper mode of subdividing the battalion in 
its advance as part of a firing-line against the enemy’s position, illus- 
trating his lecture or dissertation by means of diagrams so as to im- 
press the principles discussed on the mind, and to give a more graphic 
picture of the points to be brought out, thus relieving the mind from 
unnecessary strain and at the same time aiding the conception. 

On the following morning he takes his officers out in the field to 
some convenient point near the camp, designates the enemy’s position, 
and then requires each officer in turn to state how he would advance 
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his battalion to the attack, what formation he would begin with, and 
how he would subdivide at various distances, beginning at about two 
thousand yards from the enemy up to within two hundred yards, or 
actual contact, describing in detail the mode of advance of the firing- 
line, supports and reserves, the distances between these bodies, how 
advantage would be taken of the configuration of the ground, and so 
on. All these points are carefully discussed at the different distances, 
the group of officers moving up to each position as it comes up in the 
discussion: at two thousand yards they will consider only what is to 
be done from there up to, say, eighteen hundred yards; then the 
officers move to the latter point, discuss what is to be done there 
and up to fifteen hundred yards; then move up to fifteen hundred 
yards, and so on, so as to be, as all these questions come up, exactly 
where they would be in the actual battle. The instructor should 
manage so as to make the officers correct one another, if possible, and 
when he finds it necessary to add anything himself, it is, perhaps, best 
given in the form of advice or suggestion. One great object should be 
to awaken the interest of the officers, to induce them to discuss the 
points at issue with one another, and to lead them to further study. 

The discussion over, the instructor directs the officers to make 
tracings on a reconnoissance map of the country, previously pre- 
pared, of the positions of all the parts of the battalion at several 
different distances, say two thousand, eighteen hundred, fifteen 
hundred, one thousand, five hundred, and three hundred yards from 
the enemy, these tracings to be handed in to him two hours after 
their return to camp. This work is exceedingly valuable in assisting 
the student in acquiring a knowledge of the relations of time and 
space on the field and in reading maps with reference to possible 
military movements. 

In the afternoon each battalion commander takes his entire bat- 
talion out and actually executes the attack with his troops. Great care 
must be taken that all movements are properly performed, and that 
all takes place in a manner conforming to war. It is quite important 
in these exercises that the enemy be represented by a few men ; in that 
way the soldiers will see the enemy’s line when it is pointed out to 
them, whereas, if this be neglected, they may often mistake the exact 
position referred to, and thus be led into errors. To make this imita- 
tion of war still more real, the effects of fire on our own and on the 
enemy’s troops must be carefully impressed on the men, and its im- 
portance must be continually dwelt upon, especially as influencing 
the character of the movements or the kind of formation adopted. 

“Tt is a mistake to suppose that this is impossible in time of peace. 
Only when the chief himself knows the effects of fire, and instructs 
and directs his men accordingly in the exercises, can he impart to these 
operations, which otherwise become tiresome, their true charm. We 
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must be careful to think of and avoid all those anomalies which 
present themselves in the exercises in time of peace, where no one is 
worried by the shots of the enemy, and where cavalry patrols can cross 
the enemy’s lines without feeling their fire, and go fifty metres beyond, 
and then give an account of what they have seen. If we rise up 
against such anomalies with the same severity which we exhibit with 
regard to a poorly-executed manual-of-arms, the operations in field- 
service will become, in many respects, more instructive and at the 
same time more interesting.” ¢ 

In the evening the officers of each battalion assemble and for an 
hour or so discuss the movements carried on that day. This discussion 
should be perfectly free, and all should be encouraged to take part ; 
the instructor himself calls attention to other methods of solving the 
problem, at the same time, however, calling attention to the fact that 
in war the main question is to arrive at a fair solution quickly and to 
execute the plan adopted rapidly and energetically. 

The following morning the battalion commanders take their officers 
to another point, where the ground has somewhat different features, 
and the same problem is discussed as before, but under the new condi- 
tions, and in the afternoon it is executed with troops. 

After several exercises of this kind, on various kinds of ground, 
the battalion commander again assembles his officers in the evening 
and gives them a summary of the principles of defending field forti- 
fications, trenches, or woods. Next morning the officers discuss such 
a defense in the field, and in the afternoon execute it with troops, and 
soon. This same course is pursued in all the field-exercises. One 
lecture a week is sufficient ; and great care must be taken that the 
exercises themselves do not become purely mechanical. 

To complete the course of instruction for the infantry, the follow- 
ing set of exercises may serve as a guide: 

1. Direct attack on an objective point by an isolated battalion ; 
from two thousand to one thousand yards from the enemy. 

2. Direct attack on an objective point by an isolated battalion ; from 
one thousand yards to actual contact. 

3. Direct attack on an objective point by a battalion forming part of 
a general line; from two thousand yards to actual contact. 

4, Defense of a position having field fortifications, trenches or 
woods, by an isolated battalion. 

5. Order of march of an advance guard. 

6. A battalion, constituting the advance guard of a column of 
march, comes suddenly upon the enemy and surprises him. 

7. A battalion, constituting the advance guard of a column of 
march, comes suddenly upon the enemy and is surprised by him. 


*Service de Campagne, Von Mirbach (Jung.). 
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8. A battalion (or company) is ordered to reconnoitre a position. 

9. A battalion (or company) sent to attack the enemy in flank suc- - 
ceeds in placing its firing-line in position three hundred yards from the 
enemy’s line by surprise. 

10. A battalion in line of battle is compelled to pass to the defensive 
or to retreat. 

11. A battalion (or company) is ordered to establish the outposts of 
a command. 

12. A battalion passes a defile and deploys for battle beyond. 

These exercises will present the principal problems that are liable 
to arise in war for so small a command as a company or battalion. 
The regiment as a whole may thereafter pass on to higher problems. 

The other arms of the service can be instructed in a similar way. 

During the winter a problem may be given out once a month at the 
armory, to be solved then and there within an hour. Each officer 
handing in a written solution, which must be criticised by the battalion 
commander, revised by the regimental commander, and returned to the 
officer. The problem is then discussed at a meeting of the officers. 

The practical value of this system of instruction is evident, but 
aside from its value in teaching it has the great merit of preserving and 
making useful to others all acquired war experience. By such a 
method the valuable experiences of our older officers in the late war 
would not be lost, and the experiences of our younger officers in the 
Indian campaigns would be continually brought out in the discussions, 
. and thus both would soon become the common property of all. 

This ‘system owes its origin perhaps to Count Waldersee, when he 
was Prussian minister of war, about 1845 ; it was brought into general 
use in the German army mainly through the efforts of General Verdy 
du Vernois; and is now in general use in all the armies of Europe. 
It is the true Kriegsspiel, carried on in the open air, where there can 
be no false theories, no unnatural illusions; it constitutes the true 
training of officers and men. 

“Tl ne faut pas se livrer au hasard de l’inspiration ; il faut avoir 
des principes.” -MARECHAL BUGEAUD. 

JoHN P. WISSER, 
First Iieutenant First Artillery. 
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HIS ATONEMENT. 


Ir was the nation’s holiday ; the great city was resplendent in bunting, 
while the spacious harbor was radiant with shipping of all types, sizes, 
and rigs, covered with gayly-colored flags, the stars and stripes every- 
where prominent. 

At her accustomed moorings was a large steam revenue cutter. 
The low, symmetrical hull floated upon the sparkling waters with the 
lightness and grace of a swan, while tapering spars, gleaming battery, 
and polished brass-work, with sundry stalwart seamen lounging between 
the guns, formed as perfect a marine picture as ever greeted the eye of a 
seaman. 

In the spacious, airy cabin of the revenue cutter was gathered a 
party of gentlemen, friends of the commander, who, arrayed in full 
uniform, with epaulets gleaming in the sun’s rays, his bronzed face 
beaming with jovial good nature, formed the central figure, and looked 
what he was, a thorough sailor, gentleman, and officer, who had grown 
gray in Uncle Sam’s service. 

Dinner was over, the cloth had been removed, decanters and glasses 
dotted the polished surface of the table, and the host, who had been 
pressed to relate some incident or story connected with the sea, smiled 
pleasantly as he glanced at a gentleman sitting on his right, who pos- 
sessed at once a distingué air and foreign appearance. 

“Gentlemen,” began the captain, “I make no pretense to being a 
yarn-spinner. It is a trait generally ascribed to sailors, I know, and 
their penchant of imposing- upon the marines what the blue-jackets 
scornfully reject has not tended to enhance the reputation of seamen 
among landsmen as reliable story-tellers. But in this instance I 
flatter myself that I can spin a yarn that can be vouched for. Permit 
me to clear my throat before I haul my talking tacks aboard,—and, 
gentleman I propose the health of my friend here, Count Grangaski, 
of the Imperial Russian navy.” 

Without further prelude, the captain assumed a comfortable position, 
bit off the end of a cigar, and launched forth with the following lines : 


‘¢ And I have neither hope nor light; 
For me the sun grows wan and gray, 
And the drear shadows of the night 
Stream far into the golden day.”’ 
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“ The poet’s lines faithfully portray the utter misery and despair that 
welled up through Dick Granger’s heart as he tore along the highway — 
leading from his native village, where for eighteen years he had lived 
a quiet, uneventful life. 

“ Dick was the only son of the widow Granger, whose husband had 
been lost at sea ten years before. The boy had been bewailing his lot 
in life, complaining bitterly to his mother. 

“< Tt is easy enough to talk, mother, about resignation. I have heard 
that preached all the days of my life, but I fail to see that it helps 
things at all. DoTI not spring from a better stock than the squire’s 
sons? You told me that my ancestors fought in the Revolution, were 
in the Continental navy, and again, they wore a sword in 1812. Is it 
strange that I should have a desire for a different kind of life than 
offers in this dull, obscure place ?’ 

“ His mother answered him soothingly, and as he left the room her 
parting words rang in his ears,—‘ You are a good boy Dick, and God 
will bless you for it.’ e 

“ Every word, gesture, kiss, and caress were stamped vividly upon 
his mind, to be recalled amid wild sobs and bitter anguish, with despair 
and desperation tugging at his heart. 

“From his mother’s presence he had sallied forth to meet unex- 
pectedly a pretty village maiden, Jennie Raymond, who in the depths 
of his honest heart he loved with all the strength and passion of his 
nature. It was a lonely spot, with no house in sight, which fact may 
have had more or less influence upon the demeanor of Tom Mason, 
the squire’s eldest son, who had dismounted from his high-spirited 
animal, the better to torment the young lady.. 

“Tn a moment Dick was by her side. He cordially disliked the 
overbearing, vulgar fellow before him, who had never lost an oppor- 
tunity to indulge in a sneer at Dick’s expense, whose good looks and 
superior bearing he secretly envied. There was no lost time on Dick’s 
part in maneuvring. He simply let the squire’s son have one straight 
from the shoulder that stretched that worthy on the snow-clad earth, 
where he remained quiet enough. 

“For a moment the two watched the prostrate figure. The face, 
white and colorless, was upturned towards the leaden sky, from which 
flakes of snow were beginning to fall. In falling, Tom’s head struck 
the jagged edge of a rock, inflicting an ugly wound on the temple, from 
which the blood was slowly oozing. 

“With dilated eyes, Jennie impulsively clasped her hands, as she 
whispered, ‘Dick, Dick, I do believe you have killed him ! 

“<« Killed him! echoed the widow’s son, as he hastily knelt and 
* thrust his hand over Tom’s heart. ‘My God!’ and Dick staggered to 
his feet. Jennie’s eyes were fastened upon his. Years elapsed before 
she effaced from her memory the despair and horror there depicted. 
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“The unhappy boy sank on his knees, trying in vain to resuscitate 
the squire’s son. 

“Oh, Jennie,’ he groaned, ‘must I hang, when I did not mean to 
do it? It was an accident—but he is dead,—dead,—and I—oh, 
mother, mother, what will become of me, what will become of you. It 
will break her heart, and my father,—my father, who is in heaven, 
look down on your poor boy and forgive him! 

“<T must go, Jennie. I must getaway. Oh, if I could only think, 
but I am a boy, a friendless, poor boy, and—and—good-by, Jennie ; 
kiss mother for me, just like that. Tell her all about it, and be good 
to her. I shall never forget you. Say to her, I will come back, 
some time, some time.’ 

“The next instant the half-dazed maiden was alone. She caught a 
glimpse of Dick’s flying form as he sped along the road; then the 
gloom of the storm settled o’er hill and dale; the wind moaned and 
surged through the swaying pines, while on the rising gale vibrated 
the solemn tones of the village church-bell as it slowly struck the hour. 

“Pardon me, gentlemen, if I moisten my throat at this particular 
point of the story. The opportunity jibes in unison with the yarn, 
for we have launched Dick fairly on his career ; the first chapter may 
be considered as having been brought to a close, while chapter two will 
introduce our friend in new scenes and associations.” 

Snapping the ashes from his Perfecto, and settling down into the 
depths of his easy-chair, the narrator resumed his story. 

“¢ A stowaway did you say, Mr. Thompson? Send him aft, sir, 
send him aft. He must be pretty well used up. We are two days out, 
and with a berth in the fore-peak, with nothing to eat or drink, he 
must be nearly starved.’ 

“ Bluff Captain Bell thrust his hands deep into the pockets of his 
monkey-jacket, glancing with a satisfied air aloft, where every stitch of 
swelling canvas was performing its duty. He was aroused from his 
reveries by the hearty tones of the chief mate announcing the presence 
of the stowaway. 

“Captain Bell took in at a glance the wretched figure before him, 
who with both hands was clinging feebly to the fife-rail of the mizzen- 
mast, swaying backwards and forwards with every motion of the ship. 
It was the figure of a boy, weak from exhaustion, sea-sickness, and 
privation. A tangled mass of dark-brown curly hair surmounted 
features ghastly pale, with eyes sunk in their sockets, lips trembling, 
-and tears rolling down his dirt-begrimed cheeks. His clothes, patched 
and torn, were impregnated with fumes of tar, pitch, and oil, and, 
viewed as a whole, Captain Bell thought, that in all his experience he 
had never seen a more woe-begotten looking wretch. 

“< What is your name, my lad ?’ demanded the master. 

“*¢ Richard Granger, sir.’ 
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“¢Ran away from home, eh?” 

“¢ Yes, sir.’ 

“¢ Well, you are here, and I suppose it will not do to throw you 
overboard. Your punishment has been severe enough, I fancy. I 
don’t like the manner in which you came aboard of my vessel ; it was 
not ship-shape. But I shall not abuse you simply because I have the 
power so todo. Do the best you can, and you will find, after all, my 
lad, that there is many a worse home floating about than that offered 
by the old “ Aurora.”’ 

“<«Thank you, sir,’ replied the boy, in low but distinct tones. ‘I'll 
do my best to please you.’ . 

“Spoken like a man, and I like it. You shall have a chance. 
But first I must get you on your feet. Here, steward, take this boy 
below. Clean him up, rig him out of the slop-chest, make some gruel, 
and get the lad on his pins as soon as possible.’ 

“So the boy was launched in his new profession. A new world was 
opened before him that went far to change the current of his thoughts, 
while the routine of duty left but little leisure for Dick Granger to 
indulge in repining and gloomy forebodings. In the still hours of the 
night, when alone on the lookout, or steering his trick at the wheel, 
the boy’s thoughts would steal back to the village, to his mother’s 
humble cottage, her soft caress and soothing kiss, while her last words, 
‘ You are a good boy, and God will bless you for it,’ rang in his ears, 
haunted his memory, throbbed in his heart, and brought blinding tears 
to his eyes. 

‘Captain Bell had kept his word with the friendless stowaway, and 
the ship had proved a good home. On her stout deck, Dick had 
visited every quarter of the globe, until at the age of twenty-two he 
walked the quarter-deck as chief mate. A good sailor and skillful 
navigator, his patron viewed him with pride and satisfation. 

“ But there was some mystery about the young mate, and honest old 
Captain Bell could not fathom it. It troubled and worried him, for he 
hated concealment in every form. 

“ Dick never wrote nor received letters. He had never asked for a 
day’s liberty when in port, which peculiarity in so young a man puz- 
zled Captain Bell exceedingly, and caused him to smoke many an extra 
pipe of tobacco as he pondered over the subject. 

“ Never for a moment had Dick been free from apprehension ; and 
the limp body of the squire’s son, with his staring, expressionless eyes, 
like Banquo’s ghost at the banquet, would not down at his bidding. To 
have written one word, to have sent his mother his carefully-hoarded 
savings, would have been a boon for which he would gladly have risked 
everything. But the fear of ignominious death kept him silent. The 
mental strain had told upon him; the pale face wore a settled tinge of 
sadness, while the brown hair had changed to iron gray. 
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“The good ship ‘Aurora’ finally found refuge in the harbor of 
Cronstadt. Russia was on the eve of war with Turkey, and the cargo 
of naval stores in the ‘ Aurora’s’ hold found a good market with the 
warlike Muscovites. 

“Tt was agaladay. The Russian fleet was to be inspected by high 
dignitaries, and each man-of-war was gayly bedecked with bunting. 
The ‘ Aurora’ had also put on her holiday attire, with yards squared, 
running-gear hauled taut, brass-work glistening merrily, the stars and 
stripes floating proudly from the monkey-gaff. 

“The boom of cannon, assembling of officers and marines, the man- 
ning of yards, and a succession of wild huzzas, announced the coming 
of the royal steam-yacht, bearing on board the Czar of all the Russias. 

“ Dick Granger, arrayed in his best attire, stood by the signal hall- 
iards, waiting for the proper moment to dip the ensign in honor of the 
event. 

“The royal yacht passed slowly through the fleet, the quarter-deck 
crowded by a gay and glittering throng of ladies and gentlemen. The 
handsome American clipper-ship was the centre of attraction, and from 
the spacious deck of the yacht rose a subdued murmur of applause. 

“A child, in its eagerness to witness the spectacle, had approached 
the broad, open gangway of the royal yacht. A slight lurch was suf- 
ficient for the little unpracticed feet to lose their hold, the lithe body 
its equilibrium. A scream, a flash of white clothing amid the eddying 
wake astern, terror and confusion on the deck of the yacht, were events 
that followed each other in rapid succession. 

“ While the stupid, stolid sailors of the Czar hesitated, abashed by 
the presence of their all-powerful ruler, Dick, who had witnessed the 
accident, was overboard quick as a flash. The cold waters of the Neva 
caused him to gasp for breath, but he was oblivious to all that was 
passing around him, intent only upon one object, and that to save the 
imperiled child. ‘It will perhaps atone for the life I have taken,’ he 
muttered between his clinched teeth, for he felt his strength rapidly 
waning in the deadly embrace of the icy tide. ‘If I die and save the 
child, I will be content. I can dono more. If I succeed and live, I 
will go home; yes, home.’ 

“ The child, weighed down by her clothing, sank beneath the surface, 
and a hoarse roar resounded in Dick’s ears as he, too, disappeared from 
view. He had concentrated his failing energies into one supreme effort, 
with a hasty prayer for success. 

“ Down, down amid the treacherous, swirling tides of the Neva went 
the brave Dick, his hands clutched the outspreading clothing, then up, 
up, with a terrible pressure on his heart, a wild commotion like the 
roar of a cataract resounding in his ears. 

“ A dozen outstretched hands proffered the aid so sorely needed, and 
Dick, still clinging to his charge, was taken on board the'yacht. He 
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was partly conscious of the presence of a tall, majestic figure standing 
beside him ; uniforms, ladies, jewels, and the bewildering magnificence 
of the yacht’s fittings swam before his eyes; an icy tightness, like the 
grasp of death, tugged at his heart; then unconsciousness mercifully 
came to his relief. 

“Ten days later and the young mate was closeted with Captain 
Bell in the cabin of the ‘ Aurora.’ 

“Tt is a short yarn, but an eventful one, sir. The child I was so 
fortunate to save was a favorite grandchild of the Czar’s. He took from 
his breast a decoration and pinned it to mine. He made mea proposi- 
tion to enter his service as a captain. I accepted, knowing you would 
not object to this, my great opportunity in life.. Here is my uniform; 
my frigate is moored astern of the “ Aurora ;” and, oh, Captain Bell, 
my heart is too full to say more! I owe it all to you and your kind 
heart. God bless you for it all, and the helping hand you extended 
to a poor, friendless vagabond.’ 

“Orders came for the fleet to sail, and Dick bade his friend and 
benefactor farewell. 

“* Weill, Dick, and Captain Bell’s voice trembled with emotion, 
‘so our cruising together has ended in this. You are a full-fledged 
Russian, with sword, epaulets, cocked-hat, and the military order of St. 
George on your breast. With the friendship of the Czar to back you, 
it will be all plain sailing, I fancy. You came to me in rags, and you 
leave the old ship togged out like a lord. You deserve it all. You 
have been a good boy, and faithful to your duty. But there goes the 
signal-gun to unmoor. God be with you, my lad. Don’t forget the 
stars and stripes in your new career. (Good-by.’ 

“On swept the fleet, moving majestically from the harbor. One 
frigate lowered its white ensign emblazoned with a blue cross as she 
glided closely alongside the. American ship. The figure of an old man 
stood on the quarter-deck with uncovered head, the cold wind tossing 
his silvery locks about in wild confusion. The form of a naval officer 
was ‘seen in the mizzen-rigging, standing out clear as a silhouette against 
the gloomy horizon. 

“*Good-by, Captain Bell!’ came from the frigate. ‘Remember 
to deliver the package to my mother. I hope to meet you at my home 
before the close of another year. Farewell !’ 

“ A last wave of the hand, a longing, lingering glance, and Captain 
Bell retired to his cabin to smoke, to ponder and muse, with great tears 
rolling down his furrowed, weather-beaten cheeks.” 

Here the captain paused, relit his cigar, moistened his lips with a 
mouthful of wine, and with a half-apologetic bow to his guests, whose 
interest he had aroused, stated,— 

' “T did not intend,” he said, “ when I undertook to relate the simple 
little story of Dick’s adventures, to occupy so much of your time. But 
Vou. V. N. 5.—No. 6. 89 
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it is an interesting theme to me, especially his career in the Russian 
service. I will only touch upon the main points connected with that 
period of Dick’s life, for I must confess, gentlemen, that I have never 
been able to obtain from him more than the bare facts. 

“On one occasion a Russian division was in an imperiled position, 
cut off from their communications, with only the sea open to them, and 
desperately in need of ammunition. Dick volunteered to run the 
gauntlet of the Turkish fleet in a steamer loaded down with powder 
and shell, and his services were accepted. Under cover of a thick 
mist he stole out of the harbor, a few flying shots whistled about the 
powder-laden craft, and in twenty-four hours the vessel was lying 
under the Russian batteries and the division placed beyond possibility 
of defeat. 

“ By a bold movement of his frigate during the height of a furious 
engagement, Dick succeeded in taking up an advantageous position, 
aiding materially in flanking a Turkish force, his rapidly-served guns 
and raking fire bringing panic and defeat amid the ranks of the true 
believers. It took good seamanship to save the frigate from disaster 
that day, for she was caught on a lee-shore lined with jutting, cruel 
rocks and bristling with cannon. The Turks stood ready to riddle 
the frigate the moment she should take the bottom; but Dick, trum- 
pet in hand, handled his ship with consummate skill, worked off shore, 
with the Czar’s colors waving in the face of the enemy, never losing 
an opportunity to test the efficiency of his guns when they could be 
brought to bear. This, and a couple of daring deeds in connection 
with the torpedo service, won for the widow’s son additional promotion 
and a title. 

“ Over a year had elapsed since Captain Bell had parted with Dick 
on that eventful day which had witnessed the departure of the Russian 
fleet. The ‘ Aurora’ once more rode to her anchors in a home port, 
with Captain Bell bustling about, anxious to seize the first opportunity 
to acquit himself of the errand with which he had been intrusted. 

“The quiet and repose of a winter’s night had settled down upon 
the village, with scarcely a human being to be seen moving within the 
limits of the town. The old, rambling, weather-stained tavern, which 
had so long withstood the inroads of time, loomed up prominently, its 
angular proportions sharply defined against the clear wintry sky. The 
faded, battered sign, that for years had creaked and swung above the 
main entrance, vibrated at a lively rate ’neath the influence of the keen 
north wind, rasping forth a series of doleful sounds at every movement. 
From the front windows streamed forth a mellow, flickering light, sug- 
gestive of warmth and comfort to.the impatient traveler, and a tall, 
commanding figure paused for a moment on the threshold, gazing curi- 
ously about him ere he passed into the office, that also served as bar- and 
waiting-room. A fire of hickory logs was crackling and roaring in the 
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spacious fire-place, throwing out ever-changing effects of light and 
shade, causing the frost on the window-panes to gleam and sparkle in 
the ruddy blaze. 

“Leaning over the well-worn counter lounged the landlord, who 
cackled softly to himself as he listened to some bit of village gossip 
that was being related by his companion. 

“ Both the cackle and the yarn came to an abrupt termination as the 
stalwart form of the stranger, closely enveloped in a curiously-shaped 
overcoat with hood and pendent tassel, the whole lined with costly 
sable, stood revealed to their wondering gaze. Obsequiously rubbing 
his hands, mine host was on the point of addressing him, when a deep, 
stern voice issued from the voluminous depths of the hood, causing 
both landlord and friend to start nervously as they noted the piercing 
black eyes fastened upon them. 

“So, so, landlord—you are still at your old tricks, I perceive, in- 
dulging your appetite for gossip and scandal. And your friend there, 
Mr. Tom Mason, if I mistake not. Who will deny that this is not 
kismet—that yours should be the first familiar face I should encounter 
here, after all these years. Your curiosity is aroused, I take it. We 
are old acquaintances, and at that, perhaps, we had better let it rest. I 
merely stepped in here for a moment as I was passing by to renew old 
memories and associations, for, landlord, I have cut and piled many 
a load of wood for you in days gone by, and run your errands as well. 
Here is my card ; possibly it may assist your treacherous memories. 
If it does not, keep your ears open, and they may serve your gossiping 
propensities to better advantage.’ 

“Throwing his card on the nearest table, the stranger left the 
tavern, while the two astounded men read with staring eyes,— 


Imperial Russian Navy. 


“At a rapid pace the count proceeded in the direction of the 
widow Granger’s modest cottage. From a dozen houses lights stream 
invitingly forth, casting a shimmering light over the spotless mantle of 
snow which enveloped the earth. The stars gleamed and scintillated 
in the clear firmament above, in the distance the jingle of musical sleigh- 
bells and ring of joyous laughter was borne onward by the frosty at- 
mosphere. All seemed peace and gladsome happiness as the count 
reached the gate leading to Mrs. Granger’s house. Removing his hat, 
and with eyes riveted upon the windows of the front room, from which 
a light gleamed, he murmured softly to himself,— 

‘And, behold! like the welcoming quiver, 
Of heart-pulses throbbed through the river, 


Those lights in the harbor at last, 
The heavenly harbor at last.’ 
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“ Pushing the front door ajar, the count listened eagerly as the hum 
of conversation reached his ears. He recognized the deep, gruff tones 
of Captain Bell’s voice, frequently intermingled with others of a 
lighter and more musical cadence. 

“The captain had related the incident of Dick’s saving the life of 
the Czar’s grandchild and the reward that had followed the accomplish- 
ment of the gallant deed, when a slight noise from the door opening 
into the plain little sitting-room caused the widow to glance quickly in 
that direction. 

“A tall form with bearded face met her startled gaze, her heart 
throbbed violently as she started impulsively from her chair, the long, 
cumbersome overcoat dropped from the square shoulders, and Dick 
Granger clasped his mother in his arms as he whispered, ‘I have 
come home, mother, home at last, and there shall be no more partings.’ 

“ Jennie Raymond, who was present, next engaged the attention of 
the widow’s son, and although she blushed deeply as Dick kissed her 
flushed cheek, she was too sensible a woman to affect coyness or shrink 
from one in whose welfare she was so deeply interested. Her honest 
blue eyes met his brown ones with a language there was no mistaking. 
A lingering pressure of the hand, a glance of mutual love and confi- 
dence, and Dick turned to greet his old friend, who stood with his back 
to the group, flourishing wildly a huge crimson silk handkerchief, with 
which he exercised his nasal organ in tones as clear and loud as a ship’s 
bugle. 

“ Long into the small hours of the morning the group remained 
talking. Captain Bell learned the facts covering Dick’s career that in 
the outset had occasioned him so much anxiety, while Dick heard from 
his mother’s lips how true and kind Jennie had been all the long years, 
and how much she had relied upon her sympathy and support in her 
hours of trouble and distress.” 

Here the captain paused, gazed reflectively about the table, tugging 
at the ends of his gray moustache, as if at a loss how to proceed. 

“T think gentlemen, I can safely wind up my yarn at this point. 
To be sure, I might attempt a description of the wedding that followed 
in good time, and the beauties of a wonderful bridal costume which 
Dick had brought from Russia with him. But as there are no ladies 
present, we will pipe belay. 

“Our friend,—Count Grangaski,—will be accompanied by his 
mother and bride, when he returns to Russia, and, gentlemen, I will 
ask you all to join me in drinking to a prosperous trip and continued 
success to our gallant countryman here, in his career under the blue- 
crossed banner of the mighty Czar.” 

H. D. Surra, 
Captain U. 8, Revenue Cutter Service. 





THE CROSSING OF COLUMNS ON THE 
MARCH. 


THE following method for the crossing of columns of troops, 
wagon-trains, etc., on the march, without either column halting or 
losing appreciable distance, is one which may be found applicable in 
the future in marches of concentration on the eve of battle, or during 
battle, or in retreats after repulse, etc. 

Before describing the method, the following extracts from military 
works will be given to serve as proof that the crossing of columns on 
the march is liable to become necessary at any moment to troops en- 
gaged in a campaign ; that the successful crossing of columns in march 
without the loss of time or distance has never been accomplished, and 
that it is a subject of such importance that all agree in giving warning 
that the necessity for the crossing of columns when time is a valuable 


consideration should, if possible, never be incurred ; and further, that 
if the necessity should occur immediately before or during a battle or 
during a retreat, the result would be a serious, if not a disastrous, 


delay. 

Immediately before the battle of Wagram, the right wing and 
centre of Napoleon’s army crossed each other, through a misinterpreta- 
tion of orders, causing delay in the formation of the line of battle. 

In Jomini’s “ Life of Napoleon,” vol. ii. p. 138, describing the 
battle of Austerlitz, we find: “ At the same time with this decisive 
blow, the two columns of the right of Buxhowden are crossing each 
other and becoming entangled about Sokelnitz,” ete. Also, p. 139, 
“ The cavalry of Lichtenstein, called from the centre to his assistance, 
was crossed in route by the other columns,” etc. 

On May 31, 1862, the Confederates were marching out from Rich- 
mond to attack McClellan’s left at Fair Oaks. Through a “ misun- 
derstanding,” General Longstreet transferred his own division to the 
Williamsburg road, instead of moving to attack by the Nine-mile 
road, This caused Huger’s division and Longstreet’s division to 
meet at cross-roads. General Huger, in a report of this movement, 
says, “ Longstreet’s division got the road at the crossing first,” 


1 See Hamley’s ‘* Operations of War.’’ 
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and adds that his own troops “had to wait until they [Longstreet’s 
division] had passed.” Concerning this delay, General Johnston 
stated, “Had Huger’s division been in position and ready for 
action, ... I am satisfied that Keyes’s corps would have been 
destroyed, instead of merely defeated.” ? 

In Tidball’s Manual, page 366, speaking of a withdrawal in the 
presence of an enemy, or after a repulse, we find, “The artillery 
commanders at such times have to exercise great care and foresight, 
that their batteries may take the proper routes and not obstruct their 
own movements or those of other troops.” 

In Mercur’s “ Art of War,” page 258, in describing a graphic 
method of indicating the position of marching bodies of troops, the 
following occurs: “Similar constructions may be made to determine 
the halts, etc., necessary to allow one column to cross the route of 
another,” etc. Also, the following: “... and in any case the 
troops have precedence over the trains, which must halt when neces- 
sary to allow the troops to pass. Violations of this last rule have 
frequently retarded or entirely prevented the arrival of the troops 
upon the field of battle.” * 

The corps of Thieleman crossed that of Biilow, near Wavre, on the 
morning of June 18, 1815, by which Biilow’s march to Waterloo was 
delayed.‘ 

Another military writer says, “Caution must be taken to prevent 
the crossing of columns on the march, as then one would have to 
wait to allow the other to pass. The delay caused to the waiting 
column would be irksome in the extreme, and might be a source of 
trouble.” 

Army Regulations, 1881, parapraph 1284: “A corps in march 
must not be cut by another. If two corps meet at cross-roads, that 
which arrives last halts, if the other is in motion. A corps in march 
passes a corps at a halt, if it has precedence in the order of battle, or if 
the halted corps is not ready to move at once.” Also, paragraph 1285: 
“ A column that halts to let another column pass, resumes the march in 
advance of the train of this column. Ifa column has to pass a train, 
the train must halt, if necessary, till the column passes. The column 
which has precedence must yield it, if the commander, on seeing the 
orders of the other, finds it for the interest of the service.” 

These provisions are also to be found in Army Regulations of 1863, 
paragraph 706 and 707. 

From the foregoing extracts, it is concluded that no satisfactory so- 
lution of the problem under consideration has ever been reached, and 
that heretofore commanders have been virtually restricted to those 

2 See ‘‘ Battles and Leaders of the Civil War,” vol. ii. p. 228. 


5 Magenta, Solferino, Beaumont, etc. 
* See “‘ Chesney’s Waterloo Lectures.” 
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movements which involved no crossing of columns when time was too 
precious to permit one to halt while the other passed, and that a simple 
method of permitting the crossing would be at least very desirable. 
‘The manceuvre will be recommended by its simplicity, and if studied 
with that care given to the movements in the drill regulations, will be 
found as easy and as practicable as any of them. 

To illustrate, suppose two columns of troops to be in march, the first 
along the route AB, and the second along CD, the routes intersecting 


First Column 
oO a, 


c 
& 
° 
o 
0 
& 
6 
v 
© 
Q 


at O (see diagram). The head of the first column has passed O, so 
that when the head of the second column arrives at ¢, it finds its route 
blocked at O by the first column. The points a and ¢ are at any con- 
venient distances from O, as two hundred, five hundred, or eight hun- 
dred yards, and the columns may be troops of any arm, or wagon-trains. 
The head of the second column breaks from its line of march at ¢ and 
marches on a. As it nears a, the head of the company or battalion in 
the first column, which is also at that moment nearing a, breaks from 
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its line of march (AB), and marches on ¢, so as to permit the column 
from ¢ to pass between it and the point O. Arriving at a, the head of 
the column takes any convenient direction, as ad, and regains its line of 
march, As the head of the column from a nears ¢, the head of the 
company or battalion in the second column, which is also at that 
moment nearing c, breaks from its line of march (CD), and marches 
on a, so as to permit the column from a to pass between it and O. 
Arriving at c, the head of the column from a takes any convenient di- 
rection, as cb, and regains its line of march. The continued repetition 
of these movements will permit the columns to cross each other in 
march, and the only distance lost is, for the first column, the difference 
in length between the lines ab and ac+ cb. There will be a similar 
loss for the second column. Now, supposing this difference equal to 
two hundred yards, it would show a loss in the ordinary route march 
of less than two and a half minutes, whereas, if one column should have 
to halt to allow an army corps to pass, it would probably have to wait 
three or four hours. There will be a gradual: receding of the points a 
and c from O. The figure shows the traces of the successive fractions. 
If these points should recede so as to be inconveniently far from O, as 
might occur if the columns were long, the points may be brought back 
to their first positions by permitting one or two battalions to break from 
the line of march at some point, as F, and effect an independent cross- 
ing at some point, as O’. This would create an interval in Fe, and 
allow the column on Aa to proceed to a before breaking out to march 
onc. This last manceuvre could be repeated as often as necessary and 
could be resorted to, in case of confusion in the vicinity of O, to trans- 
fer the main point of crossing to O’. It will be observed that parallel 
columns can cross a single column or other parallel columns. 


B. B. Buck, 
Second Lieutenant Siateenth Infantry. 





A DAISY ON A GRAVE. 


(From recollections of a grave seen in Cemetery in Boston.) 


I saw a church-yard, not that holy place 
Where the green turf lies o’er the quiet dead, 
And the calm sunshine, like a holy smile, 
Falls through the green leaves quivering overhead ; 
And loving memory comes there to grieve, 
And tend new blossoms in the dewy eve. 


‘But a rank graveyard, a neglected place 
Wall’d up by frowning houses, grim and bare, 
With scarce a glimpse of sky, where barren mounds 
Show’d many a human form lay mold’ring there, 


And meagre gravestones, worn and cracked with years, 
Instead of tender blossoms dew’d with tears. 


I paused beside a small and lowly grave, 

The narrow bed of childhood, where there grew 
One stunted daisy, small and withered up, 

That never saw the sun nor drank the dew, 
But drew unwholesome nurture with its breath ; 
The very air was redolent of death. 


Thus tender Nature (who with common things 
So much of truth and beauty intervenes) 
Had with a solemn meaning shadow’d out 
The little sleeper’s history in its leaves 
More eloquent than words; a single glance 
Took in its touching, mute significance. 


A fitting emblem of the helpless child, 

Born in the darksome cellar or the den, 
In the great city’s low and secret haunts, 

The lurking-place of low and guilty men; 
Each wholesome impulse stifled in its birth, 
Chok’d down with all the guilt and sin of earth. 
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Childhood without its innocent delights, 

’Reft of its happy mirth and healthy play, 
The first and sweetest roses of its life 

From cheek and heart alike have pass’d away. 
The sallow face a type of all within, 
Wither’d by hunger, suffering, and sin. 


He knew no wandering in the russet woods 
For nuts and berries, nor can he explore 
The haunts of bird or insect,—closed to him 
The country urchin’s ever varied store. 

He has no primrose, no first violet, 
Nor is his heart upon such treasures set. 


Not his that holy season of the heart, 

That innocent childhood ’tis so sweet to see. 
Early inured to poverty and toil, 

Not his the heritage of bird and bee. 
But born of sin, and reared, ’midst guilt and crime, 
To a precocious evil e’er his time. 


The poor child, half-starved from very birth, 
Feels the keen pangs of hunger, and is led, 


With sharpen’d instinct, but a darken’d mind, 
To steal a moldy crust,—his daily bread. 

Oh, God! to see those wild and wolfish eyes, 
Where only earnest childish tears should rise! 


Yet does his soul evermore behold 
The face of Him who once his likeness wore, © 
And, solemnly commending childhood’s state, 
Bless’d it and sanctified for evermore. 
* Woe unto him who causeth them offense !”’ 
Dare we look up and plead our innocence? 


H. G. 





“JOHN NELSON'S REFORMATION.” 


CHAPTER VI. 


It was quite late when Nelson left Miss Farron, for after Winters’s 
brief stay they had gone back to the sitting-room and drifted into a 
rather interesting and lengthy conversation regarding—well, the usual 
subjects discussed by people under similar circumstances. To Nelson 
the girl was a revelation; entirely unlike any other woman he had 
ever met before. When the time came to go she accompanied him to 
the porch, and then surprised him very much by saying,— 

“Do you know, Mr. Nelson, I think our inclinations and tastes are 
very much in common,—a rather rare thing in this progressive nine- 
teenth century of ours.” 

“Do you, indeed ?” he replied, somewhat stupidly ; “ at least I hope 
so.” And then, as if catching a sudden thought, “It ought to make 
us very good friends.” 

“T hope it has,” she replied, somewhat gravely. 

And then, after a somewhat embarrassing silence on both sides, he 
bade her good-night and left. 

There is no doubt that it is the unexpected that always occurs, 
for Nelson, instead of going home, wandered towards the club, hardly 
realizing the direction he was taking. When he noticed where he was, 
he halted for a moment, turned back towards his quarters, stopped, 
and then, suddenly recollecting that his system needed a bottle of beer, 
deliberately changed direction and walked into the club. 

Hansell and Winters were playing billiards when he entered ; the 
card-room was entirely deserted ; and, ordering the beer and a cigar, he 
watched the game for some little time. Winters was by far the better 
player of the two, and, after he had convinced Hansell of the fact, they 
all adjourned to the card-room. 

They sat around, smoked and talked for some little time, until 
Captain O’Kelly, officer of the day, drifted in just before making his 
rounds. 

Half an hour later they were deeply interested in a “little game,” 
as Hansell called it, with the prospects of a long session. During the 
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night drinks and cigars were served, but Winters seemed to be the only 
man who drank to any extent. His manner towards Nelson in the 
beginning of the game had been at least courteous, if not affable or cor- 
dial, but as the game progressed, and he lost steadily, mostly to Nelson, 
he became somewhat disagreeable in his manner. 

“Few men (especially young men) are wise gentlemen,” and hence 
little attention was paid to his somewhat sharp remarks. 

It soon became evident to all in the game that it was rapidly be- 
coming a sort of duel between Winters and Nelson. Winters was 
flushed, excited, and very much wrought up, while Nelson played in 
his usual calm, collected manner. They were both good players, quite 
evenly matched, but Winters was clearly out of luck. 

“Unlucky in cards, lucky in love,” quoted the captain, in a con- 
ciliatory sort of tone, but it had the opposite effect on Winters. 

“Well, I can hardly claim that to-night,” he said, glancing to- 
wards Nelson. “ Nelson seems to have all the luck, both in cards and 
love.” 

But John was not to be entrapped into any such argument. He 
only smiled, but made no reply. 

It was about two o’clock in the morning when the game closed. 
Winters’s losses amounted to one hundred and thirty dollars, most of 
which Nelson had won. O’Kelly and Hansell were practically even. 

“T’m very sorry, Mr. Nelson, but I’ve only eighty dollars cash 
with me,” Winters said, when they came to settling up (John was 
banker). “I’ll have to give you my I. O. U. until the morning.” 

“Why, it is not necessary,” John replied. 

“ But I prefer to,” insisted Winters. And pulling out what looked 
like a sheet of note-paper from ‘his blouse-pocket, he tore it in two and 
wrote on one half his I. O. U. 

There was nothing for Nelson to do but take it, and he did so, 
shoving the paper rather carelessly into one of the pockets of his 
blouse. 

“A little nightcap before we go,” suggested Winters, and then, 
when they were all served, he lifted his glass and, bowing somewhat 
ceremoniously towards Nelson, exclaimed,— 

“ May your good luck continue!” 

Winters’s manner of speech was in this instance one perfectly amia- 
ble and courteous, and, though Nelson somewhat resented the entire 
proceeding, he drank the toast without reply. 

A few minutes later found the club lights all out, Captain O’Kelly 
making his rounds, and the bachelors en route home. 

When Nelson threw his blouse on a chair, before retiring, Winters’s 
I. O. U. fell out on the floor. He picked it up and walked towards his 
desk, intending to put in on his file. 

Almost mechanically he glanced at it, looked closer, and saw 
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staring him in the face a few lines in the well-known handwriting of 
Miss Farron. ; 

He turned the paper hurriedly, and on the other side found 
the I. O. U. written by Winters. Nelson, without a moment’s hesi- 
tation, folded the paper very carefully, placed it in an envelope, sealed 
it, and then completed his preparations for retiring. 

This took him some little time, and when he was ready he saun- 
tered towards the desk and picked up the sealed envelope, and then, 
after a few moments’ thought, suddenly moved it towards the lamp 
burning brightly on the desk. The envelope was a rather heavy one, 
—so heavy and thick, in fact, that the flame from the lamp was not 
sufficient to ignite it. Leisurely lighting a match, he held it to one end 
of the envelope ; it smoked for some little time, and then a tiny, bright 
flame shot up, and the I. O. U. was irrevocably destroyed. Of course 
he had no right to look at it,—the thought of doing so never entered 
his mind. 

Had he been anything but an honorable man he would have 
escaped all the misery and unhappiness that came to him later in life. 

As it was, he simply blamed Winters’s carelessness, and wondered 
how he would explain the loss of the I. O. U. in the morning. 

It was almost three o’clock when Nelson put out his light and 
turned in. 

And the note,—it read as follows, being written on the lower half 
of the sheet : 

“So your opinion is not of much value. You say I have ‘ sand.’ 
Well, perhaps I have, though I hardly know what you mean by sand 
(possibly courage?). However, last night’s occurrence shall never be 
repeated. You are absolutely nothing to me. I was weak, and 
you 9 

But the other part of the note was in Winters’s blouse pocket. 


CHAPTER VII. 


THE next morning Winters sent his check for fifty dollars to Nelson, 
and asked him to destroy his I.O. U. It was an unexpected and easy 
solution to the problem, and in a few days the incident had escaped 
his memory almost entirely. 

Nelson, as the days passed, found himself growing very fond of 
Miss Farron, and absolutely uneasy and wretched when away from 
her,—which, by the way, was very seldom. He was there most 
every evening. Occasionally she would ride or walk with Winters, 
but not very often, probably once or twice a week. There was no 
rivalry between the two men: Winters seemed to be perfectly content 
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with the little of Miss Farron’s society she gave him, and, in fact, so 
managed that his visits to her were when Nelson was on guard or 
some other duty that kept him away. They seldom, if ever, met at 
the colonel’s, and, strange to say, grew to be better friends than 
they had ever been before. 

And so the days, weeks, and months rolled around, and, very 
much to the surprise of the garrison, affairs remained “in statu quo.” 
The regiment was, of course, interested in the little romance being 
enacted, and anxiously awaited the result. No one for a moment 
thought Winters in earnest,—he was simply putting in time,—he 
found the young woman attractive and seemed glad to be nice to her. 
About this time the colonel received orders to send an officer to the 
“Lone Ridge Indian Agency,” about seventy-five miles from the 
post, to investigate the reports of the agent relative to the uneasiness 
and restlessness of his charge. 

Winters received the detail about four o’clock one afternoon; his 
orders were to leave the next morning at daylight. Nelson dropped 
in to see him, and found him busy packing. Winters stopped for a 
moment to greet him, and then went on with his work. 

“ How long do you expect to be away ?” 

“ About three or four weeks; possibly longer. You see, my in- 
structions are to investigate thoroughly the reports of the agent, and to 
find out, through the interpreter, what complaints the Indians have to 
make. It'll be quite a job, and, by the way, I’m afraid the Indians 
mean trouble. They have no confidence in their present agent,—a 
man with no experience and evidently of a weak and vacillating 
nature. Why, just hear his report,”—and Winters proceeded to read 
the remarkable document aloud, which has since become famous. 

After listening to the report they took a toddy together, and then 
Nelson bade him good-by. 

“ And, by the way, Nelson, don’t cut me out altogether, while I’m 
away.” 

“No fear of that,” John replied, laughingly, and then, with a few 
parting words, they separated. 

Winters spent the evening with Miss Farron, and Nelson, ap/pre- 
ciating the fact that it would be his last visit for some time, magnani- 
mously remained at home. 

The next day about guard-mounting, Nelson strolled down towards 
the colonel’s, and found Miss Berding, Miss Farron, and two or 
three of the other ladies sitting out on the porch. 

“ Won’t you come up, Mr. Nelson ?” some one asked. 

He looked up quickly in the.direction of Miss Farron, but she 
seemed thoroughly absorbed in the manceuvres of the guard. 

He took a seat on the step leading to the porch, and was soon 
chatting to the ladies near him. 
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Some one asked, “‘ Has Mr. Winters gone ?” 

At the mention of the name, Nelson, who was watching Miss © 
Farron’s face, saw her give a little start. 

“ He left at daylight this morning,” he replied, “to be gone about 
a month, I think.” 

“Poor fellow!” “ What hard luck!” etc., came from the sympa- 
thetic angels on the porch, but Miss Farron was silent. 

The thought flashed through Nelson’s mind,—“ She is evidently 
fond of him, after all,”—and, somewhat annoyed at the idea, he waited 
until the guard had passed in review, and then, lifting his cap, 
sauntered towards the adjutant’s office. 

He kept away from the colonel’s the rest of the day, but towards 
evening suddenly remembered he had promised to bring her a copy of 
Mallock’s “Is Life Worth Living ?” a book they had discussed some 
days before. Nelson had been in a particularly bright mood the day 
they discussed Mallock’s masterpiece, and had taken the affirmative. 
This evening, however, I think he would have taken the other side, 
and yet, fully believing that Miss Farron was feeling badly about 
Winters’s absence, he had not the courage to stay away. 

There was a little struggle for some time, but inclination con- 
quered pride, and he started for the colonel’s with the book. Miss 
Farron was alone on the porch when he got there, and greeted him 
very pleasantly. 

. “Why, I’ve rather expected you all day, Mr. Nelson,” she said ; 
“but then I suppose you’ve been quite busy with your official 
duties. The colonel said to-day the command would Be kept rather 
busy now, anticipating an Indian campaign. And this is the book 
we spoke of,” she continued, as Nelson handed it to her. “ Well, 
what do you think, really,—is life worth living ?” 

“ Tt may be,” he replied, after some little silence. 

“ But you were so positive the other day.” 

“ But that was some days ago,” John replied. “I don’t think 
life is worth as much as people would have us believe, but yet I think 
its success or non-success depends entirely on ourselves. You re- 
member what Pope says,—‘ Every man is the architect of his own 
fortunes’-——” 

“ And every woman ?” she queried, laughingly. 

“Why, every woman is—er——,” and then, fortunately for him, 
Miss Berding and Hansell came up on the porch, and the téte-d-téte 
was at an end. 

It was quite a jolly little party, and Miss Farron was as bright 
and vivacious as could be desired. 

It was almost midnight when they separated. 

When Nelson said good-night to Miss Farron, her last words sent 
him to the seventh heaven of delight. 
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“T shall expect you very soon again. I’ve had such a pleasant 
evening.” 

Perhaps it was just as well that he did not hear Hansell’s little 
sub rosa remark,— 

“ Blessed are they who expect nothing,” ete. 


CHAPTER VIII 


WINTERS’s reports came to the commanding officer about ten days 
after his departure, and explained fully and explicitly the status of 
affairs at the agency. In his opinion there was no immediate danger ; 
but unless something were done, and done very shortly, to assure the 
Indians that the government intended keeping faith with them in 
regard to supplies and payment for their lands, he had every reason to 
believe that there would be necessity for troops at the agency to assure 
the Indians that the government had its “ great eye” on them, and that 
any outbreak would be stopped in its incipiency. 

Miss Farron had received a couple of letters from him, and he had 
written to Nelson in regard to having some clothing and commissaries 
sent him. 

Nelson and Miss Farron were together most all the time, and then, 
very much to the surprise of the garrison (about three weeks after 
Winters’s departure), their engagement was announced. It was a sur- 
prise to everybody, and probably a greater one to Nelson himself than to 
any one else. The details leading to this engagement are not known to 
the chronicler, so they cannot be given to the reader ; but there is really 
no doubt that Nelson and Miss Farron were very fond of each other. 
It was at about this time that “ John Nelson’s reformation” commenced ; 
at least, so the regiment say. His moroseness and perversity entirely 
disappeared, and he became the same bright, happy fellow he had been 
in the first few years of his service. Winters, upon hearing of the 
engagement, had written him a delightful letter, and for the moment 
John was actually fond of him. 

It was shortly after this that affairs at the agency were quieted, for 
the time being at least, and Winters returned to the post. He and 
Nelson met as the best of friends, and he still called occasionally on 
Miss Farron, but seemed to appreciate the turn affairs had taken 
during his absence, and acted accordingly. 

The summer and autumn rolled around without any special changes, 
and the people of the garrison began to prepare for the winter season. 
On the morning of the 15th of November the colonel received tele- 
graphic orders to hold his command in readiness to take the field at a 
moment’s notice. It was thoroughly unexpected; all rumors of an 
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outbreak had subsided, and the telegram from department head-quar- 
ters contained no further information. Of course everybody was sure 
it meant a trip to “Lone Ridge Agency,” and possibly an all- 
winter’s campaign in the Bad Lands. All day the companies were 
busy packing rations, tents, extra ammunition, and clothing, and 
making preparations generally. At noon another telegram was re- 
ceived, changing the order to four companies, commanded by the major, 
and directing the movement to take place the next morning. 

The companies were soon designated, and Nelson’s was one of the 
four selected to go. Winters’s company went also. It was decided by 
the ladies to give a hop to the departing officers; they could dance 
until midnight, and that would give them five or six hours’ sleep 
before leaving the next morning. Committees were speedily formed, 
the band ordered to report at eight o’clock, and then everybody turned 
in to work with a will. 

There was not much attempt made at decorating the hall; time was 
too precious; but a detail of prisoners, under charge of the officer of 
the guard, soon got the floor in excellent condition. At about five 
o'clock the ladies met and formulated the following programme: 
Dancing from eight to ten; supper, ten to eleven; dancing, eleven to 
twelve. 

Programmes had been struck off by the post printer, and Captain 
O’Kelley had promised to keep the regimental punch-bow] filled during 
the evening. ; 

This last arrangement was applauded by everybody except Mrs. 
O’Kelley ; she knew from previous experiences that the captain in the 
latter part of the evening would probably mistake himself for the 
punch-bowl ; but she was a wise woman and said nothing. 

The companies under orders to leave were, of course, busy all day, 
and it was almost six o’clock before Nelson got a chance to go to the 
colonel’s. 

He found Winters there, but he left shartly after Nelson’s arrival. 
He made the necessary arrangements about taking her to the hop, and 
then he drew from his pocket a package of personal papers and letters 
and gave them to her. 

“T want you to look out for these while I am away, and, in case 
anything should happen to me, you will find written instructions in 
reference to their disposition.” 

She took them silently, and then, throwing herself on the sofa, hid 
her face in her hands, and began to sob. 

John knelt beside her and tried to comfort her ; but the girl sobbed 
as if her heart were breaking. 

“ Why, my dear, this will never do for a soldier’s sweetheart ; you 
must be brave and cheer up. I can’t bear to think of you being so 
wretched and unhappy ; it’s only for a couple of weeks, and then we'll 
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all be back again. Come, that’s a brave girl; and, by the way, look 
what I’ve brought you.” © 

Was there ever a woman that wouldn’t look? She raised her head 
and then reached out her hand for a glittering object he held towards her. 
It was an old-fashioned lace pin, a straight bar inlaid with diamonds 
and pearls, with four long, swinging pendants. 

“ Why, John, how exquisite and dainty! Where in the world did 
you get it ?” she asked. 

“Tt belonged to a great-aunt of mine,” he replied, “ and came into 
my possession a few years ago. I want you to wear it at the hop 
to-night and take care of it until * 


“ Well ?” 
“ Well, until I thee with all my worldly goods endow.” And then 


they drifted into realms above, where common sense and prudence 


ne’er do dwell. 
Txos. H. Witson, 


Lieutenant Second Infantry, U.S.A. 


(To be continued.) 





A WESTERN CAMPAIGN. 


On an April morning in the year 1857, a gun was fired thrice from 
the ramparts of Fort Snelling, and re-echoed a hundred times from 
the rocks of the Mississippi Valley. It was the signal for all soldiers 
on leave of absence to repair to their quarters. The wind being west, 
the gun could be heard in the streets of St. Paul, and obedient bands 
of refreshed privates of the Fourth United States Infantry, coming 
forth from the saloons of that town, took the road to the fort without 
delay. 

A reason for the summons ran through the town,—the Indians are 
coming! They have destroyed all settlements within a hundred miles ! 
They are up in arms all around! Thousands more of the northern 
tribes are rapidly approaching from the Red River! In a few days 
they will be at our gates ! 

Half an hour afterwards, the alarm bell rang; the assembly was 
beaten by half a dozen drummers ; signal horns and trumpets aroused 
every street. The whole town was in an uproar in a few moments. 
Eight thousand soldiers, arms in hand, were mustered at eleven o’clock 
in the market-place of St Paul! 

There were the German gymnastic companies called the Turners, 
clad in coarse linen, with a uniform of red handkerchiefs and scarfs, 
the emblems of their hatred of tyranny. They formed three battalions, 
of a thousand men each, and a fine body they were. Next to them, 
drawn up in files, stood the other volunteer companies,—the Minnesota 
Riflemen, the St. Paul Fusileers, the Grays, the Blues, and several 
dozen more, all variously dressed, but all well armed. Then two 
squadrons of light dragoons marched up; and at last a battery of 
light artillery galloped into the square. This looked in earnest; I am 
a soldier myself, and my heart was gladdened at the sight. I could 
have envied the young fellow who commanded those three German 
battalions. “Silence in the ranks!” he cried, when the colors were 
brought in. “ Present arms!” The muskets clattered, and the band 
fell in with a tune strictly prohibited in the grand duchy of Baden, 
when the red colors were fluttered in the morning air. 

I knew that the Indians could not arrive until the morning after 
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next, even in case they made every possible effort, which, of course, I 
hoped they would. Did these eight thousand citizen soldiers mean to 
stay in the market-place until that time? If we had been in Saxony, 
I should have thought that very probable. Many and many a time, 
when I was there in 1848, have we been under arms for twenty-four 
hours together, because a tumult was expected to take place in some small 
village fifteen miles away. But I could hardly think that the same 
tactics would prevail in the United States. 

At last I heard what was proposed. The chiefs of all the volun- 
teer corps had resolved to declare to the commandant of Fort Snelling 
their readiness to place themselves under his command, requesting him 
to determine at once whither and when he wanted them to march. 
This was communicated to the troops, and received with hearty accla- 
mations. The arms were piled ; the cavalry dismounted ; the warriors 
allowed themselves to become human again; and the saloons next to 
the market-place allayed unbounded thirst for something more than 
glory. Two hours afterwards the deputation returned from the fort 
with the answer of the commandant. The drums rattled again; the 
trumpets sounded ; the infantry went to arms ; the dragoons mounted ; 
the artillerymen hastened to their guns. 

The commandant sent his best compliments to the militia of St. 
Paul, together with fullest acknowledgment of the warlike and loyal 
sentiments displayed by the same; but, as to the actual assistance 
offered to him, he said that there was no need of it whatever; the two 
companies of the garrison dispatched by him already to the seat of 
action were enough to puta stop to the disturbance ; without, therefore, 
interfering in any way with the private inclinations of the citizen 
soldiers, he thought it his duty to suggest that they might as well go 
back to their usual occupations. 

This was a heavy disappointment to eight thousand heroes. The 
flame of war began to blaze up suddenly, even in the hearts of those 
who had hitherto been very peaceable. There were some eager to go 
to war by all means, and to fight for their own dear homes, for wives 
and children, in spite of the commandant. Others laughed, and went 
home to their dinners. The German Turners marched off with their 
band playing a national hymn. The market-place became almost 
empty, but there remained one squadron of light dragoons, whose cap- 
tain, a watch-maker, had explained to the men how important and 
decisive was the co-operation of cavalry in any enterprise of war, and 
how it was, therefore, their duty not to forsake those two military com- 
panies sent to the front. He should like to know how they would 
ever be able to take any prisoners if they had no horse ready for pur- 
suit? It was only a matter of a few days, and then he and his brothers- 
in-arms would go back to their shops; but no good citizen would 
grudge a few days to the welfare of the country when that was at 
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stake, and the Territory of Minnesota was sure not to forget those who 
had sacrificed themselves for the assertion af its honor. 

Before the martial harangue of the watch-maker began, the squadron 
numbered eighty horse; during the same, its number diminished 
rapidly, and when the troop, after having crossed the river, rode up 
in a line on the opposite shore, only forty-two choice men passed 
in review before the gallant captain. They reached Shakopee, on 
the Minnesota River, at a late hour of the night, and continued their 
march next morning in a southwesterly direction towards the seat of 
war. 

Jordan is a small place, at a distance of about two hundred miles 
southwest from St. Paul. It consisted of four block-houses, namely, 
two boarding-houses, and two stores situated side by side, in a deep 
but wild valley. The whole male population of the place—twelve in 
number—were capable of bearing arms, but on the 10th of April, in 
the year before my narrative commenced, the backwoodsmen for 
twenty miles around had sought shelter there, together with their 
wives and families, thus raising the defensive force to six-and-thirty 
muskets. 

Now, let me relate how the war began. Some fifty miles west of 
Jordan there lived an Irishman named Radcliff. A few days before 
the general alarm of the country, he met with a gang of Indians on his 
hundred and sixty acres, and had told them to take to their heels, be- 
cause he would have no vagabonds on his Jand. The Indians did not 
heed him, and he, therefore, set his dog on them. Still the descend- 
ants of the Warpekuteys remained motionless, smoking their pipes as * 
unconcernedly as if they were the last persons in the world who had 
anything to do with the matter. One only had started up and shot the 
dog. Almost at the same time came the report of the Irishman’s rifle, 
and the Indian, shot through the heart, fell dead. 

Were these the men so mute and motionless but half a minute since, 
now starting up, descending with a swoop upon the Irishman, felling 
him to the ground, dashing his brains out, tearing off his scalp, and 
howling the while like so many devils? And within an hour there 
was an awful cry resounding through the woods,—the war-whoop of 
the Warpekuteys! They murdered the dead man’s wife and his two 
little children ; they set fire to his block-house ; they pounced upon the 
next settlements, which they took by surprise, and there they slew 
mother, child, and sister. During the night they were joined by 
others; when they continued next day to attack the settlements, mas- 
sacring inhabitants and burning dwellings and stock. They numbered 
about fifty men. On the day following they rested, and enjoyed the 
liquors they had found in the homes of their victims. 

Matters stood thus when the alarm spread through the country. 
The intelligence of these outrages assumed, of course, with every mile 
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of distance from the scene, more frightful proportions, and a general 
decampment of the settlers.south of the Minnesota River was the con- 
sequence. When the Indians, after their day’s rest, again set out on 
their mission of vengeance, they found the settlements abandoned, so 
they halted opposite Jordan, in the woods of the small valley, and took 
counsel together as to their further operations. 

In Jordan, were made hasty preparations for defense. The block- 
houses were strengthened, doors barricaded, windows blocked with 
mattresses, walls pierced with loopholes; on the roofs, water-pails and 
wet blankets were kept ready. A courier had been dispatched already 
to Fort Snelling for assistance. 

The Indians were quiet during the day, well knowing there was 
but a poor chance for them. At a late hour of the night, however, 
they broke forth with savage cries, and, discharging their guns towards 
the block-house, tried the chance of an assault. Fortunately, the night 
happened to be clear ; the men stood upon their guard, and their aim 
was sure. The Indians drew back as suddenly as they had advanced, 
dragging along with them five dead bodies. In the houses no one had 
been hurt. 

The three following nights passed quietly, but the men did not ven- 
ture to quit the houses, for they dreaded an ambuscade. On the after- 
noon of the fourth day, two volunteer companies of sharp-shooters 
arrived from Shakopee, and pitched a flying-camp close to the battle- 
ground. Then the men thought themselves strong enough to act on 
the offensive, without waiting for the military force ; and it was re- 
‘ solved to beat cover in the neighboring woods on the next morning. 
The woods were empty ; the Indians gone. The glorious days of old 
had passed with the Warpekuteys. 

On the sixteenth of April the two military companies arrived, and 
continued their march, after a day’s rest, to the southwest in two dif- 
ferent detachments, for the pacification of the country. 

The inhabitants of Jordan had already gone back to their peaceable 
occupations when, two days after the departure of the military, they 
were roused out of their morning sleep by the sound of a trumpet. 
The light dragoons of St. Paul, twenty-five in all, the rest having 
fallen off on the way, made their public entry into the Forest City. 
The commander shook his head incredulously when he was told of the 
cessation of hostilities. He wanted to shed Indian blood, he said, even 
if he was obliged to march as far as Red River. His twenty-five men 
said that he might march even to California if he chose to do so, but 
as far as they were concerned they would breakfast and go home. The 
commander yielded ; the trumpet sounded a retreat. But when his 
squadron, after a difficult march of two days through thick forests, set 
foot at length on the large plain which extends to Shakopee, on the 
Minnesota, the dragoons perceived two Indians coming from the town 
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and traveling along the road quite inoffensively. The eagle-eye of 
the triumphant watch-maker flashed fire. The decisive moment had 
arrived. 

He drew his sabre, and therewith pointed to the double re-enforce- 
ment which the enemy was upon the point of getting, and which they 
were bound to intercept. Charge! His trumpet sounded the alarm. 
The two Indians stopped and seemed to hesitate in wonder for a 
moment. When they saw, however, that they were being charged in 
good earnest, they threw their blankets off and ran away. 

The Indians are good walkers. If they had been thus hunted in 
the woods, the valiant dragoons might have been discomfited, but over 
twenty miles of prairie there was easy chase. In less than half an 
hour, therefore, the greater part of the dragoons, their captain foremost, 
were close at the heels of the fugitives. The poor fellows stopped 
again, lifting up their guns for self-defense. “ Halt!” shouted the 
watch-maker, partly to his steed, which was in that critical minute run- 
ning away with him and carrying him through the very midst of the 
two corps d’armée of the enemy. 

“ Ready for fi-i-i-re!” he was yet heard to roar at an enormous 
distance, whilst he darted on likeasecond John Gilpin of the plain. 

The Indians fired a volley of small shot against their foes, wounding 
oneamong them. They were, however, soon surrounded, disarmed, tied 
together, and to Shakopee conveyed in triumph. Here the headless 
squadron met again with its commander, who had given notice of his 
victory almost at the moment in which it was gained. 

The following day numbers among the brightest of that hero’s 
life. His public march from the quay to the market-place of St. Paul 
was a triumphal procession. Before the council-house he gave the 
word to halt, and, after having thanked his subalterns for their perse- 
verance and intrepidity, he delivered his two prisoners-of-war into the 
hands of the magistrate, declaring thereby that he had done his duty, 
and that it remained only for the civil authority to do the rest. 

I am glad to say that the rest was wisely done. The magistrate 
ordered the poor fellows to be locked up until the assembled people had 
dispersed ; then, having given each of them a few dollars to buy 
another blanket, he allowed them to resume their interrupted journey. 


H. GRAHAM, 
U.S.A. 
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AMONG OUR CONTEMPORARIES. 


THAT curious and interesting “ Narrative of Captain Coignet, Soldier 
of the Empire,” relates that, after being decorated, in 1804, for 
gallant conduct in several campaigns, and especially at Montebello, 
he was appointed to the Guard; but, being too short for that corps 
@élite, the officers passed him by, winking at the fact that he had a 
pack of cards in his shoes, which just brought him up to the required 
minimum height. He was known for years as the “ little grenadier.” 
He tells us that, when appointed to the Guard, he had an extraordinary 
beard, and would have been made a sapper if he had been tall enough. 
As it was, he had to sacrifice his beard, and wear only the moustache. 
“ Long stockings and silver garter-buckles were the rule for summer 
uniform. Nothing could be handsomer than that uniform. When we 
were on dress-parade we wore a blue coat with white lapels, sloped 
low down on the breast, a vest of white dimity, short breeches, a 
double cravat, white underneath and black on the outside, with a 
narrow edge of white showing on the top. In undress, we wore a blue 
coat, with dimity vest and breeches, and white seamless cotton stock- 
ings. In addition, we wore ‘ailes de pigeon,’ powdered, and a queue 
six inches long, cut off at the end like a brush, and tied with a black 
ribbon with ends exactly two inches long. Add to this the bear-skin 
cap and its long plume, and you have the summer uniform of the 
Imperial Guard. But one thing of which I can give you no idea is 
the extreme neatness which was required of us. When we passed 
through the barrack gate the orderlies inspected us, and if there was a 
speck of dust on our shoes, or a bit of powder on the collar of the coat, 
we were sent back. We were splendid to look at, but abominably 
uncomfortable.” 

Napoleon not only insisted upon his Guard: being first fed in a 
campaign, but generally managed to have fresh uniforms for them to 
appear in upon entering a captured city. Coignet mentions several 
instances of this. In 1809, Coignet was made a sergeant of the Guard, 
at Schénbrunn, and remarks, “ It was an inexpressible joy to me to 
find myself a non-commissioned officer, with the rank of lieutenant 
of the line, and the right, when in Paris, to carry a sword 
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and acane. I was to remain with my company; but I did not have 
any sergeant’s chevrons.” He found them, however, in a day or two,— 
for at the battle of Essling their drum-sergeant was killed by a round 
shot, and “one of my comrades took off his chevrons and epaulettes 
and brought them to me.” As is known, the mancuvring of the 
French was here rather faulty, and they suffered tremendously from 
artillery fire. ‘As soon as the fight began, a cannon-ball struck the 
Emperor’s horse on the hip. At once all shouted, ‘ We will lay down 
our arms if the Emperor does not go to the rear instantly.’” He was 
compelled to recross the smaller bridge, and had a rope-ladder made 
up to the top of a high pine-tree, from which height he could watch all 
the movements of his own army and that of his enemy. 

This same battle was the occasion of the Guards getting rid of the 
towering bear-skin hats which were such a nuisance to them; for, 
when in a campaign, they had to carry them in boxes, outside the 
knapsacks. When the Emperor crossed the river, at the head of the 
Guard, he ordered them to get rid of their encumbrance, and in going 
over the bridge they pitched the bear-skins into the Danube, and, as 
" Coignet says, “That was the end of them for the Guard.” 

When Coignet was made a lieutenant, during the Russian cam- 
paign, his comrades “shot his knapsack to pieces,” a symbolic cere- 
mony in the old army, proclaiming that the newly-promoted man 
would have no more knapsacks to carry. 


Mr. E. L. Godkin, some two or three months ago, in an article in the 
Forum, entitled “Was the Emin Expedition Piratical ?” has put into 
words the thoughts that must have passed through the minds of many 
people while Stanley has been making his lecturing progress through 
this country. It shows an improvement in the average lecture-going 
public that they did not rush to the intellectual feast with such avidity 
as they would have done a generation ago. To tell the honest truth, 
the “ lectures,” as lectures, were not anything which any one cannot 
read, hashed and re-hashed. The real attraction was that of the 
dime-show,—to see the man who had been so much in Africa, and who 
had shot so many negroes. 

Mr. Godkin says, “ Of the illegality of the enterprise, under the 
municipal law of England, there can be little question. To that law 
Mr. Stanley, as an American citizen, is not amenable; but his subordi- 
nates have undoubtedly, in the absence of commissions from an estab- 
lished government, exposed themselves to prosecution under what is 
known as the “Slave-Trading Act,” which makes the owning of slaves 
or the dealing in them a felony in a British subject, and also under the 
act which makes punishable in England “any murder or manslaughter 
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committed by a British subject on land or any person anywhere outside 
the queen’s dominions.” It is difficult to see why the executions 
carried out by the officers of the rear guard are not justiciable under 
the statutes, and why it does not even cover the case of the natives 
killed “in action” when defending their homes. If so, the expedition 
was distinctly piratical. The connivance of the English and Egyptian 
governments may of course be pleaded in palliation, and so may the 
earlier promoters’ ignorance of the shape the expedition would finally 
take. Their blunder as to its military character is one of the most 
curious features of the affair. One of the gravest objections even to 
expeditions which, though technically piratical, are morally excusable 
lies in the fact that the chief, whoever he may be, is responsible to no- 
body and therefore reports to nobody; so that when a dispute arises 
over the conduct of any of the actors, there is no proper way of ascer- 
taining the truth or of distributing the blame.” 

The animus of the whole of this much-talked-of expedition was in 
the mercantile or speculative spirit, which caused Stanley to offer to 
_ Emin documents to sign which had been prepared and stamped in 
London. Stanley has never answered this statement of Emin through 
Dr. Peters. He probably never will. In that case he is a scape-goat 
for his principals. 


Forty years ago and more, when we were in China, and Japan was 
an unknown country, we were not allowed to go into any of the few 
cities (where intercourse was permitted at all) without a guard from 
the Chinese authorities to protect us from actual injury from the mob. 
That wonderful Pére Hue had just come from his inland journey ; 
and “pigeon English” was the recognized medium of verbal com- 
munication between all ranks of foreigners and all ranks of natives,— 
except in the case of a few interpreters, the number of whom might be 
counted upon one’s fingers, who translated official documents. 

In those days the name of Sir John Davis was a household word 
in the East, and his book was read by every one who wanted to know 
anything about China. He was governor of Hong Kong from 1843 
to 1848, and was the English plenipotentiary ; but his Chinese service 
had begun many years before that, as he was attached to Lord 
Ambhurst’s embassy to Pekin, in 1816, which embassy was treated 
rather cavalierly, by the way. 

Surely, many of the people who hour and talked about Sir John 
Davis, in early Hong Kong days, must have supposed him dead long 
ago,—for he was then past middle age. On the contrary, he has died 
quite lately, in his ninety-sixth year. It is plain that “ the climate” 
we hear so much about does not seem to hurt some people. 
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In February last, Mr. Clements Markham delivered an address _ 
before the Royal United Service Institution, upon the advantage of 
forming a collection showing the origin and gradual development of 
various branches of naval science, in which, incidentally, he gave the 
whereabouts of many curious objects of interest, especially to navi- 
gators. 

The Tribuna di Galileo, at Florence, contains a collection which 
must always havea special interest for naval men. Here is the great 
armillary sphere completed by Antonio Santucci, in 1593, which is 
the last and most sumptuous illustration of the Ptolemaic system. 
Here are the telescopes, by means of which Galileo discovered the 
satellites of Jupiter and the ring of Saturn; and the first barometer 
constructed by Torricelli. Here, too, are numerous forms of the 
astrolabe, including the improved instrument invented by the English- 
man, Robert Dudley. 

In Hamburg, at the “Sea-Waste,” there is an interesting museum, 
formed within the last ten years, where are many old astrolabes, cross- 
staves, and other old instruments, besides charts and navigation-books. 

In England there is no collection of the kind with special refer- 
ence to the education of the naval officers or those of the merchant 
marine. “The splendid collection of books on nautical astronomy, 
ship-building, and gunnery, which was made by Samuel Pepys, Secre- 
tary to the Navy in the days of Charles II., is shut up in Magdalene 
College at Cambridge. The Molyneux globes are in the library of the 
Middle Temple. In the libraries of Sion College and of the Middle 
Temple are some rare editions of the ‘ Tractatus’ of Hues, and other 
cosmographical works. There is a fine collection of navigation books 
in the library of the Patent-Office, and almost complete collections in 
the British Museum and at the Bodleian. . . . In the museum of the 
Royal United Service Institution there are a Persian astrolabe, one of 
European manufacture, a metal quadrant, horological rings, old Had- 
ley’s quadrants, and Captain Cook’s chronometer, and there are isolated 
instruments at Oriel and other colleges in Oxford and Cambridge, and 
in private collections.” Quite a collection of Oriental astrolabes are 
now contained in the British Museum. Beginning with a large 
Oriental astrolabe, made in the thirteenth century, a long and most 
interesting series is open to inspection. There is an English astrolabe, 
constructed in 1342; a quadrant, dated 1399, which belonged to 
Richard II.; the astrolabe of Henry VIII., made for him by 
Bastien le Seney ; a quadrant, once belonging to young Edward VI., 
and the astrolabe of Henry, Prince of Wales, which was made by 
Humphrey Cole in 1574. There, too, is the compass and dial of the 
unfortunate Earl of Essex, with the date of 1593, besides a great 
variety of astrolabes, nocturnals, horological rings, quadrants, and 
dials, many of them of exquisite workmanship. 
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At Greenwich there is the so-called “ Drake’s astrolabe,” a small 
and exquisite piece of workmanship of 1572; an old Davis’s quad- 
rant, fished up from the bottom at Spithead, and Captain Cook’s 
compass and dipping-needle. 

The globe of Martin Behaim is at Nuremburg. The Molyneux 
globes are in the possession of the lawyers of the Middle Temple. 
Editions of the atlas of Ptolemy are very costly. The only copy of 
Mercator’s map of the world is at Paris. The first English map on 
Mercator’s projection is excessively scarce. But copies or fac similes 
of these treasures are accessible. 

The history of gunnery and drill is very fully illustrated by nu- 
merous works of great interest, from the period of the earlier editions 
of Vegetius throughout the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 

Old instruments used in gunnery also exist. There is one in the 
British Museum. There are also the glasses made by Leonard Digges, 
with the help of a manuscript of Roger Bacon ; and there is the brief 
code of signals—if, indeed, the name of code can be applied to them 
— issued in the days of Charles II., or earlier, and by Queen Anne’s 
admirals, 

This is quite a pretty little story which comes all the way from St. 
Petersburg. 

During the Russo-Turkish war a private in the Kexholm Regi- 
ment, when in Bulgaria, found a little Turkish girl about four years 
old, who had been abandoned by her father and mother. The soldier 
took the little one to his officers, who resolved to adopt it. The child, 
who was suffering from want of food, soon recovered, and told her pro- 
tector that her name was Aish. As soon as peace had been signed 
and the Russians were allowed to enter Constantinople the colonel 
bought a quantity of dresses for the “ young lady,” and “a hat with a 
real garden of flowers upon it.” When the regiment returned to 
Warsaw the officers resolved to do their best for the girl. They im- 
posed upon themselves an income-tax of one per cent. and resolved to 
pay to the “ Aish fund” ten copecks of each game of cards used at the 
regimental club, ete. Aish, who meanwhile had been christened under 
the name of Maria Kexholmskaia, was then placed at the Maria Col- 
lege for young girlsat Warsaw. Twelve years have passed, and Maria 
Kexholmskaia has become a pretty girl, and has just finished her col- 
lege studies. The regiment gave a féte in her honor a few days ago ; 
then a state dinner, during which the oldest non-commissioned officers 
of the regiment, in the name of all the privates, presented a holy 
image, and in the evening there was a ball. 

As a sign of her gratitude, Maria Kexholmskaia presented the regi- 
ment with a large velvet cushion, on which she had embroidered in 
gold the monogram of the regiment and exact copies of all the deco- 
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rations and medals the regiment has received for its gallantry. In 
one of the corners she had embroidered “ Masha (or Maria) Kexholm- 
skaia, 24th January, 1878-—19th June, 1890.” 

The Emperor of Austria is the chief of the regiment, and it is 
supposed he will do something to show his interest in the daughter of 
his regiment, who is now staying with General Panjiutin, commander 
of the Eleventh Division, the officer who commanded the Kexholm 
Regiment when little Aish was found. 

There is something quite touching about this story, and one cannot 
help an anxious desire to know what eventually becomes of this true 
Daughter of the Regiment. 


The English service papers are continually dwelling upon the want 
of engineer officers for the navy, and every one at all familiar with the 
subject knows that, as far as our growing navy goes, Engineer-in-Chief 
Melville’s demand in his annual report, for a considerable increase of 
that class of officers, is rather below than above the necessity of the case. 

With ships afloat, and more building, crammed full of machinery 
of various and complicated kinds, and many of them entirely dependent 
upon steam for motive power, one would suppose that the fostering of 
a class of men to assume such weighty charge would be a necessity as 
great as the ships themselves. But little which can be permanent is 
being done, it appears. 

The English admiralty, uneasy as it has been upon the subject for 
some years, is reported to be about to supply the paucity of engineer 
officers by giving the rank of warrant-officers to chief engine-room 
artificers, provided they pass a satisfactory examination; and these 
warrant-officers are to be (it is believed, in case the plan is carried out) 
in charge of the machinery of gunboats and other small vessels, 
This, it is said, “ will be only extending in some degree the present 
duties of the engine-room artificers, and the increase of rank will be 
welcomed by all who have the good of the naval service at heart, as it 
will assist this class of officers in carrying out their important duties 
by giving them a firmer footing in the navy. . . . Another very great 
incentive to obtain the higher rank will be the corresponding increase 
of pension it will bring in its train.” 

The United Service Gazette remarks’: “In view of the scarcity of 
engineer officers, which at Portsmouth is painfully apparent, there being 
just now only one engineer officer actually in reserve, all the others being 
appointed to ships, and in some cases one officer is’ forced to combine 
two appointments and do double duty, we may natuarally ask what 
will be the state of affairs in 1894, when the programme of ship- 
building authorized by the Naval Defense Act of last year will be 
completed? ... 
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“ But to make the granting of this rank (the warranting of artifi- 
cers) a pretext for reducing the number of highly-trained officers in the 
engine-rooms of our modern scientific navy would be a suicidal policy. 
The number of engineer officers is already reduced to the extreme 
limit of safety, and in some cases below it, owing to the inexperience 
of some of the juniors; and it would be greatly to be regretted if from 
false motives of economy or an endeavor to conciliate party-partisans, 
combined with the official reluctance to fully recognize the claims of a 
zealous and able body of officers, any attempt should be made to reduce 
their strength, or that the means for training a sufficient number to fill 
the appointments which in 1894 will have to be filled should in any 
way be neglected. We think it must be very plain to the most casual 
observer that in abolishing the Marlborough training-school for engi- 
neer students the government committed a grave error of judgment. 
Misled, however, by the will-o’-the-wisp idea of obtaining competent 
engineers from the private trade, this error was committed; but it 
would be much better for the efficiency of our future navy if the 
Marlborough ay some similar training-college were again established at 
Portsmouth, and an adequate flow of specially-trained government 
candidates exactly suited to navy requirements secured. ... The 
present difficult questions met with in modern steam machinery require 
all the skill and expert training we have at command for their solution, 
and the demand for highly-trained candidates who can adequately fill 
the gaps in the attenuated ranks of the engineer officers is becoming 
of increased importance.” 

Do not these remarks apply to our own service quite as well? It 
is but a very short time since we saw the report of the partial disabling 
of a large English troop-ship, full of people, from the inexperience of an 
engineer officer, who had been but a short time in the service, and who 
was necessarily put in complete charge during his watch. 

Apropos of engineers and ships, we see that that creditable quarterly, 
the Journal of the American Society of Naval Engineers, in its issue for 
November, 1890, gives an account of the experiments made in the last 
few years by Chief-Engineer Isherwood, United States navy, upon the 
Belleville boiler, invented and used in France, where nearly all the 
fresh water is highly charged with lime salts, and their removal from 
feed-water previous to its entering the boiler is of the first conse- 
quence. This most important point of “scale” is elaborated in a most 
careful paper, worth the reading even of the laity. The experiments 
of Fleet-Engineer Theodore Zeller, United States navy, upon Danber’s 
system for taking sulphate of lime out of sea-water is also alluded to. 
During the late war large boilers were in use in Key West to provide 
potable water for the fleet. Of course these boilers were fed with 
sea-water, and the system of preparation consisted in pumping the 
sea-water first through a mixture of caustic, barytes, and oxalate of 
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ammonia, which precipitated the lime, and then through filters, which 
stopped the precipitate from entering the boilers. The system was 
perfectly successful so far as removing the sulphate of lime was con- 
cerned, but the corrosive action of the sea-water on the clean iron of 
the boilers when unprotected by scale was so vigorous and rapid that 
it had to be abandoned. 

We have alluded to this particular paper for the reason that some 
time ago there appeared in the London Times an article upon “ An 
evaporator on a new principle, like many good things of American 
origin, called from the name of its inventor, the ‘ Yaryan,’ and the 
feature which distinguishes this apparatus from all those hitherto in 
use is that, whereas in them the sea-water to be distilled is invariably 
at rest, in the Yaryan it is in a state of rapid motion.” The London 
Times does not carry the weight it once did, and, as we know, is likely 
to be hoaxed, but it gives, in this article, points so distinct that there 
must be something in it, and we should like to hear from some of our 
scientific engineers upon so all-important a subject. 

Of course professional engineers may have given a verdict upon 
this evaporator long ago, but when the Times gives the name of a 
vessel where one has been in use, “capable of delivering fifty tons of 
distilled water a day,” from a cylinder only seven feet long and three 
and a half feet in diameter, it seems time to think about it. The feed 
is introduced in the form of spray, so that evaporation is more quickly 
effected, and the relative evaporative power of each pound of steam 
used is much higher than in other machines. It is said that there is no 
sealing up of tubes, leakage, or diminution of evaporative power “The 
ship in which the Yaryan has been used is the ‘ Prudence,’ of Cardiff, 
a screw steamer of two thousand three hundred and nineteen tons and 
twelve hundred horse-power, trading between America and France. 
The machine had worked for two complete voyages, to and from 
America, seventy days under steam, and had not, in that time, been 
cleaned in any way. The condition of the interior was very satisfac- 
tory, the tubes only being coated with a thin scale which nowhere ex- 
ceeded one thirty-second of an inch in thickness, quite insufficient to 
cause any appreciable reduction of the efficiency of the apparatus.” 


Major-General F. Chenevix French, in an article in Blackwood’s 
Magazine, entitled “The Growing Unpopularity of Military Service,” 
takes anything but a rosy view of the state of the British army. He 
remarks: “ ‘The question as to how long England will continue to be 
able to fill up the annual vacancies. in the ranks of her army by means 
of our old-world system of voluntary enlistment and recruiting, with 
the same conditions of pay and other general advantages as are at 
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present in vogue, is one which must inevitably press more and more 
urgently upon the consideration of those who are responsible for the 
numerical strength and efficiency of the army. The reason why the 
urgency of this question grows greater and greater as each year goes 
by is that, during the last decade or so, it has been growing more and 
more evident that the time is fast approaching when the present system 
of recruitment and enlistment must come to an end; simply because 
it will no longer continue to supply an adequate yearly quota of able- 
bodied and efficient recruits for the ranks. -When that time does 
arrive in the near future,—and the signs of its coming are so many and 
so plain that “ he who runs may read,”—then one of two things must 
inevitably occur: either the pay, position, and prospects of the soldier 
must be greatly improved, or, if this is not done, no government can 
continue to allow the vast majority of young Englishmen to evade 
altogether, as they do at present, the burden of personal service in 
some modified form, at any rate for the purposes of home defense. In 
fact, increased pay or a conscription, in some form or other, are the 
only alternatives.” 

The writer then goes on at length in regard to the recruiting of 
weedy, growing boys, and other undesirable persons, and discourses 
upon the reasons, and all the other matters, which, with columns of 
figures and statistics of one sort or other, have become so familiar to 
us, of late years, in the English service journals. Raising the pay 
and modifying conditions of barrack life may do something towards 
relieving the present condition of things, but we fancy that, in the 
present temper of the population of the British Islands, such a thing 
as forced service would hardly be proposed by any ministry, unless in 
time of actual war. We, in this country, know what a “ draft” 
means, but in England they do not. The “press gang” for the 
navy was the nearest approach they ever had to it, and that was more 
disgraceful and insufferable than even a “ draft.” 


In the March number of the Journal of the Military Service In- 
stitution there is a paper upon “Our Experience in Artillery Adminis- 
tration,” by the late Major-General Henry J. Hunt, chief of artillery 
of the Army of the Potomac, accompanied by an excellent likeness. 
The paper was prepared by him for the Massachusetts Historical 
Society, in 1888, and is now republished by permission of that society. 

Few officers of artillery of any nationality had seen so much ser- 
vice as General Hunt. In the Mexican War alone, during the opera- 
tions between Vera Cruz and the City of Mexico, he was twice wounded 
and twice brevetted for gallantry in action; while his immense work 
as chief of artillery of the Army of the Potomac is known and appre- 
ciated by the whole country. No one who had the honor of knowing 
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General Hunt personally will readily forget his genial manner, his ex- 
treme modesty, and his interesting conversation. 

We extract a paragraph or two from the paper, the title of which 
is given above. 

“T have failed in my purpose if I have not made it clear that with 
proper organization and administration our artillery in the Civil War, 
good as it was, might have been more serviceable and produced greater 
results ; that the War Department cannot manage it, and that its press- 
ing need was, and still is, a responsible chief for the whole arm, with a 
competent staff, military and administrative. The extent to which 
this would be centralizing and simplifying its administration may be 
illustrated by the condition of a single battery under the present 
system. 

“In all that pertains to its personnel it is dependent on the 
adjutant-general’s department; as to its guns, carriages, ammunition, 
and harness, on the ordnance; for its horses, forage, and means of 
transport, on the quartermaster’s department. The artillery driver, 
seated:in an ordnance saddle, rides a quartermaster’s horse, his bridles 
an ordnance, and he urges his off horse with an ordnance whip, his 
horseshoes an ordnance, the smith who sets them a quartermaster’s 
man. I have known batteries to go unshod at distant posts, while the 
two departments were settling in Washington their respective responsi- 
bilities in the matter. 


“ Thus, since it has no head of its own, the artillery remains depend- 
ent not only on the various head-quarters and the War Department, but 
upon the concurrence of all these bureaus, failure in any one of which 
nullifies the work of the others; and among them all the battery 
suffers, sometimes breaks down.” 


It seems, according to a writer in Le Yacht, that Meissonier, in the 
early part of his career as a painter, was very fond of sailing, and at one 
time had quite a little fleet of boats at his country house at Poissy, on the 
Seine, with which he studied the art of naval manceuvres with the same 
industry and conscientious attention to detail which he always bestowed 
on the preparation of his subjects. He had also quite a pretty cutter, 
which he used to sail himself. He also drew plans of vessels, and of 
their sails, all to scale. The writer, who appears to have been a life- 
long friend, supposes that we should have had from his hand some 
marine paintings of a most interesting character, but for a visit which 
he paid to Havre, during the regatta week, in 1847. With some others 
he followed the course of the racing yachts in the vessel of a friend. 
It was a lovely day, and all were enjoying the occasion to the full ex- 
cept Meissonier, who sat for a long time, his head between his hands, 
gazing abstractedly at the sea. His companions suspected from his 
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silence and immobility that he was suffering from qualms of sea-sick- 
ness; but suddenly he broke the silence by exclaiming, “‘ No one can 
paint the sea! It is not worth while to think about it!” 

After that he took to horses, and studied them and their riders 
with the result we see in “1814,” and other military subjects. Had 
Meissonier not been deterred by the artistic difficulties, what glorious 
pictures we might have had, of the days of Jean Bart, Du Guay- 
Trouin, or Tourville,—for we may be sure he would have ransacked 
every possible source of information, so as to give us a true likeness of 
the picturesque ships and as picturesque seamen of those days. 


One of the late “ Lives” in the series of “ English Men of Action” 
is that of Clive, by Colonel Sir Charles Wilson. Clive’s life was 
written long ago, and the verdict of posterity made up; but it must 
always be full of interest, and curiosity must always be excited to 
know how each writer of history passes upon such a career as his. 
The man who could, when taunted before the Select Committee of 
Parliament with having received huge sums, make answer, “ When I 
recollect entering the Nawab’s treasury, at Moorshedabad, with heaps 
of gold and silver to the right and left, and these crowned with 
jewels, by God, at this moment do I stand astonished at my own 
moderation,’—such a man, we say, had courage of more than one 
kind. 

Colonel Wilson’s estimate of Clive’s character is as follows, di- 
viding his career in India into three periods: “ During the first, in the 
full freshness of his youth, his honor and good faith are beyond question. 
Filled with a noble ardor for the glory of his country, the welfare of 
the company, and the humiliation of the French, he dared everything, 
and, chaining victory to his standards, saved the British settlements 
from destruction. 

“ In the second period he consulted the interests of the company 
without neglecting his own; and, while giving an empire to England, 
sullied his fair fame by an act of treachery which is without excuse. 

“ During the third, in his mature manhood, he manifested a sincere 
desire to reform abuses, and rendered services of transcendent value to 
his country by consolidating the empire he had won. In England, 
during his lifetime, the hero of Arcot was welcomed with applause ; 
the victor of Plassey was an object of envy and jealousy ; and the re- 
former of the civil and military service in Bengal was held up to public 
execration. Among the many illustrious men India has produced, 
none is greater than the first of her soldier-statesmen, whose successful 
career marks an era in the history of England and of the world. 
Great in council, great in war, great in his exploits, which were 
many, and great in his faults, which were few, Clive will ever be 
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remembered as the man who laid deeply the foundations of our Indian 
empire, and who, in a time of national despondency, restored the tar- 
nished honor of the British arms.” 


ooneaitinpcaniaiielle ai lasainpeapnsiamaniiaie 


V ladivostok—which is said to mean, in the Russian, “ Master of the 
East”’—is becoming every day more and more important, as the naval 
station of the Imperial government in relation to the Chinese and 
Japanese Seas. 

A fine bay, called the Golden Horn, forms the harbor; and this 
Oriental Bosphorus will soon be provided with such heavy forts as to 
constitute it a “ place forte” of the first order. 

A floating dock is in contemplation, which will enable the Russian 
naval force in the Pacific to be independent of the services of those in 
foreign lands in that part of the world. 

Powerful ice-boats are intended to keep the port open during the 
winter, which will enable the naval vessels to come and go at any 
season, and steamers of the auxiliary fleet will perform a regular postal 
service between Odessa, Vladivostok, and the other Russian Pacific 
ports, including Saghalien, from March to October. Seven trips will 
be made, the last ship leaving Europe on the first of September. 

During the winter months, the communication with Vladivostok 
will be by land. This takes three months and a half for ordinary 


travel, and six weeks by special post, traveling day and night. 


Among the many curious military traditions and distinctions 
which exist in all armies, there are many which are probably apocry- 
phal, or the result of imaginative minds, which have by degrees 
wrought a tradition from very little real foundation. But we have 
lately seen some such stories, connected with the Austrian army, 
which, from their very simplicity, bear the stamp of truth. For in- 
stance, the Forty-third Infantry, in memory of its most gallant 
conduct on the field of Wagram, has always retained the right, under 
all circumstances, of playing the “ Grenadier’s March.” 

The Eighth Regiment of Dragoons, which rescued Ferdinand the 
Second at a critical moment, has the right to pass through the Hof- 
burg with the band playing ; and the colonel has the right to present 
himself directly to the Emperor, without waiting to solicit an 
audience. 

Owing to the fine conduct of its beardless conscripts at the battle 
of Kollin, the dragoons of the Fourteenth Austrian Regiment never 
wear moustaches ; and the same corps, for their campaign of 1799, in 
the Low Countries, have a gold medal attached to their standard. 
The Fiftieth Regiment of Infantry has the same distinction. 
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Some regiments wear, in memory of service, peculiarly-shaped 
caps, with special gold embroidery ; and there are many other distinc- 
tions in the uniform of regiments for special service. The Tenth 
Battalion of Chasseurs has trumpets of pure silver since the campaign 
of 1849; and the Second Regiment of Uhlans has curb-chains of silver 
since the battle of Stockach. 

There is something quite touching in the way in which these 
regiments cling to such simple distinctions; and it is also quite 
in accordance with the true soldierly spirit. 

As long as regimental peculiarities and distinctions exist in an 
army, history tells that the “devoir” will always be done to the 
ability of the soldiers of the day. See this Seventh Regiment of our 
cavalry. There is not a man in it who was in it under Custer. They 
were all killed. ‘Yet, in the recent Indian campaign, the Seventh was 
obliged to take a foremost part, and did it all the better, amid snow 
and cold, for the reason that they were the Seventh, and they could do 
no less than support the reputation of the regiment. 


One would naturally suppose that the London Times, after a recent 
demonstration that it was not infallible, would have retired from its 
self-imposed task of instructing the ignorant foreigner, and reserve its 
strength for local questions, and the publication of letters from “a 


Briton,” “a Stockholder,” “a Subscriber,” and what not, on the 
grievances of those indignant correspondents. 

But not at all! It still aims to direct all nations in the way they 
should go, and, in an omniscient way, lay down lines for their 
proceeding. 

Last winter it dabbled a little in the negro question in America,— 
meaning the United States,—publishing a series of letters from its 
correspondent in Philadelphia upon the subject. This correspondent 
finally declares that the solution of the negro question in this country 
will be the departing of most of the six or seven millions of them to 
Africa,—or “ words to that effect.” 

The physical difficulties of the transportation of that number of 
people, or half that number of people (even if they were anxious to 
go), do not seem to have occurred to the correspondent, or to his prin- 
cipal, the editor of the Times. As thus roughly presented, the matter 
is really not to be treated seriously, of course. 

The best answer to such a scheme would be an extract from Mr. 
Harris’s (Uncle Remus) little paper on the “ African Exodus.” Ap- * 
proached on the subject of going to Africa, Uncle Remus exclaims,— 

“ What I gwine todo in Affiky? I ain’t no Affican nigger !” 

And, indeed, our negroes gre not “ Affican niggers.” They are 
very far from it ; even the most ignorant of them. 
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Years ago, “ before the war,” the writer brought home from Liberia 
a number of the copper coins which had been coined for that state in 
England, and, thinking it would interest him, offered some of them 
to a prosperous and influential colored man in Philadelphia. He had 
the old-world politeness in which he’ was brought up, and thanked 
me,—but he waved the coins away, saying, “Thank you, sir! but I 
have no interest in Africa. This is my country, where I was born, 
and my father, and my grandfather.” 

We have seen ships of the Colonization Society arrive at the time 
we speak of, with a few freed slaves,—set free by will of their owners,— 
and there were a few sharp free negroes who went there to make 
money, and to get a position they could not then have in the United 
States ; but that was all. 

The fact is that the best of the race in this country do not want to 
go to Africa, and many poor creatures who have been assisted there 
pass the rest of their lives—sometimes very short—in deploring their 
condition and in imploring a passage back “ home.” 

If this were a proper place we could give instances of the degen- 
eration of the American negro in Liberia,—and surely he could not go 
to Africa under better auspices than as a citizen of a Republic where a 
white man had no rights,—could not even hold landed property,—and 
where industry was rewarded as it is in other parts. 

A writer in the North American Review, suggesting an “ oppor- 
tunity for the American negro,” says, in regard to the great interest 
of all Christian people in the redemption of Africa, “The educated 
and well-to-do American negro alone seems to be apathetic and indif- 
ferent ; or, if he has any interest in Africa, it is purely sentimental. 
Though I have had occasion to become unusually familiar with what 
has been done in that continent during the last fifty years, or more, I 
cannot call to mind a single instance of an American negro who has 
gone to Africa from the noble motives which have led tens of hundreds 
of white men to make their graves in its forests and swamps.” 

There is no harder master to the poorer people of their color than 
the successful trader or “ merchant,” an emigrant from the States, 
whose ventures in palm oil, coffee, cam-wood, and what not, have 
brought him money. The Liberians have never, even for their own 
protection, not to speak of aggrandizement, developed the least spark 
of military prowess or ability, although there has been, in their history, 
plenty of room for it. 

In this connection we are tempted to tell “a little story,” as Mr. 
' Lincoln used to say. 

“Once upon a time” the Monrovians determined upon a cam- 
paign against the Veys, a rather second-class tribe in their “ back 
country.” Under a certain Colonel W: the battalion marched to 
subdue the refractory natives, with muskets, bayonets, a field-piece (the 
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only one in the colony), and a brass band. ‘Traversing the steaming 
low country, they came upon one of those deep bayous, with mud at 
the bottom as deep as the water. A narrow path through a dense 
grove of mangroves led to the place of crossing, which crossing had to 
be done in canoes. The column halted while a raft, composed of two 
canoes with a rough platform, was constructed. When this was ready 
the field-piece, the ammunition, and the band were placed upon it, the 
infantry column remaining on the hither bank while the important 
freight was ferried over. While in mid-passage shots came from the 
“savages” concealed in the dense bush on the other side. There was 
excitement, to say the least, on the raft, and a rushing to and fro, which 
ended in the sliding off of the artillery, ammunition, and brass instru- 
ments, which at once sank, fathoms deep, in the muddy ooze. But 
“de big drum,” the pride of the colony, bobbed up serenely, and, after 
a few volleys into the opposite bank had scattered the Veys, the in- 
strument was fished out, in fairly good order. The expedition then 
returned not in good order. 

I tell the tale as it was told to me by a Liberian, who chuckled 
sardonically as he related how the “army” took the back track. “ But 
dey saved de big drum !” he continued to impress upon us. 

Why is it that the “‘ black Arabs” have overrun half that great con- 
tinent and have, by the creed they have, however imperfectly, given 
the natives, converted millions to Islam, and improved them notably 
in morals and civilization, wherever they have come in contact with 
them,—while our American negroes have never struck a blow for 
Christianity and progress ? 

We have all of us, for a decade or more, been laboring under the 
impression that the negro population of this country is increasing with 
immense rapidity, as compared with the whites. 

The late census shows some extraordinary increase in Arkansas, 
which must come from immigration from States east of the Mississippi 
River. The negroes are subject to strange freaks, since they were set 
free, in which condition of mind they will go anywhere, if designing 
persons promise them “ten acres and a mule ;” and perhaps this will ac- 
count for the great comparative increase of blacks in the Yazoo country 
and in Eastern Arkansas. 

In opposition to the popular idea, we have the census commissioner’s 
report for five States, his estimate for one State, and the State census of 
Louisiana, presumably correct, while the figures from “Georgia will 
probably confirm the general conclusion that, in Alabama, Arkansas, 
Florida, Louisiana, South Carolina, Tennessee, and in West Virginia 
the percentage of increase during the decade from 1880 to 1890 has 
been, for whites, 30.3, and for colored 17.4. 

“Tn the seven States, including the large increase in Arkansas, there 
has been an increase of colored onlya little more than half that of the 
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white population, and much less than half the increase of the colored 
population in the previous decade.” 

A concentration of the mass of our black population in certain low 
countries of the South seems now much more likely than that the sug- 
gestion or opinion in regard to wholesale emigration, announced by the 
correspondent of the Times, will ever come to pass. 


Mr. Hugh Reginald Hearson was appointed an engineer in the 
English navy in 1889, after going through the regular courses at 
Portsmouth and at Woolwich. He was not, apparently, made to sign 
any agreement to serve for a fixed term, in return for his professional 
education. He was first appointed to the “‘ Pembroke,” a sort of receiv- 
ing-ship for officers, thence “lent” to the ‘‘ Mersey” for the naval 
manceuvres, whence he reported back to the “ Pembroke,” having never 
ceased to be borne upon the latter ship’s books for pay and rations. 

Soon after his return to the “ Pembroke” he received an advantageous 
offer of a professorship in a Chinese college, and he applied to be 
placed on half-pay that he might accept the situation. About three 
weeks after the application the Admiralty replied, refusing it. As he 
had to accept the appointment at once or lose it, he then resigned, and 
after sending in his papers sailed at once for China. Neither his 
friends nor himself seemed to have for a moment thought that his 
resignation would be refused. But, on the contrary, the Admiralty 
telegraphed orders to Singapore to arrest him for desertion, and he 
was arrested and sent home in custody. 

The case was somewhat similar to that of Lieutenant Brace Hall, 
R.N., who, having been refused by the Admiralty permission to resign 
his commission, left his ship at the Cape of Good Hope and returned 
to England to take up a civil appointment, the result being that he was 
tried by court-martial and dismissed the service. “This case settled 
the point that an officer cannot release himself from the obligations 
of the ‘ Naval Discipline Act’ by simply sending in his resignation.” 

Mr. Hearson is far worse off than Lieutenant Hall, inasmuch as 
he has been brought all the way back to England, and lost the lucra- 
tive Chinese appointment. 

The question seemed to turn, after the decision in Hall’s case, upon 
whether the “ Pembroke” was a ship in commission, and whether Hear- 
son was borneon her books. The case naturally aroused great interest, 
and when he was brought before the Queen’s Bench on habeas corpus 
for discharge from custody, the matter was argued by the most able 
counsel in the country, and Sir Henry James, by a technicality, was 
enabled to carry his point, and the judges discharged Mr. Hearson, 
as, in their opinion, he was not at the time borne on the books of a 
ship in commission ; “ because, although he was appointed to the ‘ Pem- 
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broke,’ he was subsequently appointed to the‘ Mersey,’ and this latter 
appointment came to an end when that ship went out of commission, 
and there was no fresh appointment to the ‘ Pembroke.’” Referring to 
the decision, the Army and Navy Gazette remarks: “ Mr. Hearson 
has won his case, but the question of the right of an officer to resign 
is no nearer settlement than it was before. Law is law, and common 
sense is common sense, and no doubt it is better to win on a legal 
quibble than to lose fighting for a principle.” 

The United Service Gazette says: “ By the energetic action of his 
friends in applying for a writ of habeas corpus, and owing to the fact 
that a clerical error was committed by the Admiralty in not re- 
appointing him to the “‘ Pembroke’ after the completion of his service 
in the ‘ Mersey,’ Mr. H. R. Hearson is now a free man, and has been 
spared the disgrace of being brought before a court-martial. . . . The 
case of Mr. Hearson, which was decided in the Queen’s Bench division 
last. week, will, we think, form an important landmark in naval law- 
suits, for although the broad question of the right of resignation, 
under suitable circumstances, was not settled in this case, it has for the 
first time been legally decided by two judges, sitting as a Divisional 
Court, that an officer who is not borne on the books of a ship in com- 
mission is not subject to the provisions of the Naval Discipline Act. 
From this it would appear that officers on half-pay, who are not borne 
on any ship’s books, have the option of resigning their commission 
at any time. . . . As regards the question of ‘ perpetual servitude,’ if, 
in order to evade the right of a naval officer to refuse a new appoinment, 
the Admiralty should resort to the expedient of keeping his name on 
the books of one ship, which is continually in commission, and lend 
him for service in others, they will, according to Mr. Hearson’s views, 
stand condemned by the judges who had before them the case of Lieu- 
tenant Hall, for, in interpreting the Naval Discipline Act, they 
declared that the legislature could not have contemplated that the 
Admiralty would impose on an officer perpetual servitude by direct- 
ing his name to remain on the ship’s books. Such a danger was by 
them characterized as remote, unreasonable, and entirely unlikely to 
be adopted. Even after taking into consideration the treatment re- , 
ceived at the hands of the Chinese government by Admiral Lang, 
and making every allowance for the influence that such circumstance 
would necessarily have in inducing the Admiralty to refuse Mr. 
Hearson’s resignation for the professed purpose of taking up an ap- 
pointment in the engineering college at Nankin, yet it cannot be denied 
that the treatment Mr. Hearson has received is of an exceptional 
character. Seven exeeutive officers of special experience and attain- 
ments, including Captain Gallway, have been allowed to leave the 
navy since last June. Not long ago such Tritons as Messrs. Sennett 
and Soper were allowed to resign, because the Admiralty thought 
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there would always be plenty of candidates for engineer officers. Since 
then vacancies are continually occurring for the appointment of engi- 
neer officers, but there are none forthcoming. The many privileges 
and honors enjoyed by these officers do not prove such powerful mag- 
nets as to draw a large number of applicants for the once coveted honor 
of a commission in the navy, and no doubt this had something to do 
with the official desire to retain Mr. Hearson’s services. 

“ We cannot but feel sorry that the country has lost such a promising 
young engineer officer, who, on his side, has renounced deferred pay, 
or pension, to the amount of about six hundred pounds, not counting 
the cost of the case, which must have been considerable.” 

There seems to be no precedent established by either the “ Hall” 
or “ Hearson” case ; and as regards the right to resign, governments 
will always exercise a discretion,—in fact, they should do so,—but it 
is always better to let an unwilling man go. ‘One volunteer is worth 
two pressed men” is an old adage. 

The precedents, in our war, of the reception of the resignation of 
officers, will be useless in the future, because after a time the Depart- 
ment woke up to the fact that they were supplying an enemy with 
skilled men. Of course, it is very easy for latter-day critics to say 
that no resignation should have been accepted from officers who had 
“eaten the salt” of the government and people of the United States,— 
some of them for years. They were received, all the same, and these 
valuable men left their flag and went over to a new one. We know 
that many of them in their souls regret their action, but they did it. 
The writer was in a frigate which arrived home in the month of 
August, 1861, and four of our officers who resigned their commissions 
upon arrival were arrested and sent to Fort Warren, as prisoners of 
war, to be held for exchange. These were the first of the naval 
officers to be so treated. Even with very pronounced Northern men 
their cases caused a good deal of discussion, and many, even in those 
exciting times, declared that their resignations should have been 
accepted, and that they should be turned loose to find their way 
“across the lines,” an easy matter at that time. But the question of 
the right of an officer to resign while attached to a ship for any service, 
even if he has fulfilled any obligation as to time of service made upon 
entry, is one which, so far as we know, remains entirely undecided. 
Practically,—so far as our own services go,—any officer who is not 
under charges, who resigns in time of peace, has his resignation 
promptly accepted. 


The question of the supply of men for the new navy has come up 
rather sooner than some persons imagined it would, and in another 
form than would naturally be supposed. During the late winter and 
spring there were plenty of recruits offering, but they could not be 
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taken because the legal number of enlisted men was complete. The 
“ Newark” and other vessels were thus prevented for readiness for sea. 

To the average legislator this is a matter of far less importance 
than a court-house or custom-house appropriation ; and, for many who 
have not examined into the subject, it is a wonder what they want 
with so many men on board ship. No doubt the complement of a 
vessel is, in the minds of some, that of a Mississippi steamboat, or a 
lake schooner, while others have no idea whatever about it. 

All the same, numbers have got to be increased as our navy grows, 
and, when the subject is properly presented by capable minds, the 
legislation necessary will be accomplished. 

The want of American seamen is a trite subject, but perhaps too 
much dwelt upon by the press. The English complain, in a minor 
degree, of the want of British-born seamen in their merchant marine. 
But they make up the deficiency with “Jan Jansen” and “ Andrew 
Anderson,”—just as we do,—and very good fellows they are, as a 
rule. Not, perhaps, the kind of men which some of us can remember 
in the time of the clipper fleet, for instance, or in the transatlantic 
packets, when sea-going in such vessels was a legitimate calling for 
thousands of young Americans, mostly from New England and the 
Middle States, but with a good sprinkling from Maryland and Vir- 
ginia, and even from the Carolinas. In those days—up to the war— 
' they took to the career as naturally as ducks take to water. 

Better, keener seamen never went afloat, either to carry sail hard, 
but with judgment, or to appreciate and take advantage of new routes 
or unusual seasons. They were the men many of whom were masters 
soon after their majority,—the sort of men who gave Maury the data 
upon which he worked. 

Some of these men are yet to the fore,—still active, if their hair is 
gray,—but what are they doing? Almost invariably in some business 
on shore ; or, if they still cling to something nautical, inspectors’ or 
ship-brokers or custom-house officials. Only last year we met, at a 
summer resort, a man whom, at first sight, we took to be a retired mer- 
chant or professional man, but who, on further acquaintance, turned 
out to be one of the most celebrated captains of the old clipper fleet 
in the “fifties,” when it took a “ good man” to hold his own. He was 
in the tea business still, but not at sea. 

The sons and nephews of the skippers we speak of, who, in the old 
times, would be at sea with them learning to be sailors of the same 
kind that they were (and not only sailors, but supercargoes and busi- 
ness-men) are now, most likely, in Denver or Omaha or Helena, and 
know nothing of the salt seas. They are first-rate fellows, wherever 
you find them,—they are bound to be that,—but they couldn’t tell a 
top-sail fleet from a timenoguy. 

An influential daily paper, in discoursing, not long ago, upon 
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naval progress in the United States, after giving a réswmé of the work 
in hand, remarks : “ Owing to the splendid advance in naval rehabilita- 
tion under Secretaries Whitney and Tracy, there is no department of 
the government that is more generally popular than is the navy. 
Not only are appropriations ungrudgingly voted, but the people take 
an interest in the service never before shown since the war. It isa 
state of affairs upon which both the public and the navy may be con- 
gratulated. The country is getting the worth of its money, and the 
service need no longer make apologies for its existence.” 

More men are certainly needed at once, and many more will be 
needed in the near future. They need in the Engineer Department 
a large reserve of trained firemen, without whom this purely steam 
navy must be a very rickety child, all head and no body or limbs. 

The navy, as a service, is now so comfortable, in clothing, rations, 
and pay, that it cannot help being popular with the class who are 
willing to enlist at all in peace times. Suppose they are not all born 
in the United States? It has always been the proud boast of our of- 
ficers that they can make good crews of almost any material. At least, 
it is better for them to have a chance to try than to be hampered by a 
law which does not give them men enough, and which was enacted at 
a time when the present condition of affairs could not be foreseen. 

It is rather curious that the “ Life of R. H. Dana,” edited by C. 
F. Adams, should afford light upon the question of enlistment of for- 
eigners in our naval service. Mr. Dana was a sailor for only “two 
years before the mast,” but we venture to say that no man ever got a 
better insight into sailors and sailor nature. Speaking to Rufus 
Choate, he said, “ He had talked with Morris and Hull about the action 
of the ‘ Constitution’ and ‘Guerriére.’ He had asked Hull if he felt 
certain of taking her when he bore down. ‘ By no means,’ said Hull, 
‘two-thirds of my men were foreigners, and more than half of them 
Britons. When the ‘Guerriére’ ran up the British ensign and lay to 
to receive us, I suffered a few moments of agony which no tongue can 
express. I expected to see the Englishmen all come aft and demand to 
be released from duty. I thought over what I should do, whether to 
shoot down the first man, when three cheers came up from below, and 
then all was right, and I hadn’t a fear or doubt from that moment.’ ” 

Now, who worked that crew of mixed nationality in a trial-fight 
on the high seas? The officers who were on the gun-deck, of course. 
And they will do it again, anywhere, if they are worth their salt. In 
a good many years of service we have never sailed in a “bad ship” 
but once, and then the first lieutenant was relieved, and after that a 
better behaved set of men never trod a deck. In that case, however, 
the first lieutenant was a scape-goat for the captain,—although neither 
of them should have been in the positions they held. The men are 
what their officers make them, as a rule. 
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The mention of Commodore Hull reminds us of the many times 
that, as a child, we have seen the trim, round-about figure of the naval 
hero emerge from his house in Spruce Street, above Ninth, in Phila- 
delphia, clad in brass-buttoned coat, high black hat, and carrying a 
Malacca cane. The veteran always walked down town, and the ’bus- 
drivers were his special aversion. Whether he expected them to put 
on the brake, and wait for him to cross at the corner or not, we do not 
know, but it is certain that they sometimes came very near running 
over the old gentleman, who, having gained the safety of the curb, 
would shake his stick and d—n the rascals freely. Of course the 
neighboring boys and the ’bus-drivers enjoyed all this hugely. 

Commodore Hull’s nephew, Commodore I. B. Hull, died in Phila- 
delphia about a year ago at a very great age. He was the possessor of 
the medal voted by Congress for the capture of the “ Guerriére.” 


The United Service Gazette, in reference to mismanagement, re- 
marks: “ When ladies are so devoted to a regiment as to assume the 
management of it, things do not always work so smoothly as might 
have been anticipated. When the colonel’s wife commands instead of 
the colonel, officers who play pat-ball and dance are naturally more 
thought of than those rougher beings who devote their energies to 
shikar. When ladies are interested in mess affairs the godown is some- 
times found to contain more Mellin’s food for infants and soothing 
syrup than Mumm’s champagne and peach brandy. Some years ago 
the ladies, numbering about half a dozen, of a certain regiment stationed 
in India used to adjourn to the mess every evening at dark, and sit 
round the table in the anteroom reading the papers and discussing the 
news, the male members of the mess being relegated to the veranda. 
Sometimes, as, for instance, when the mail brought the new papers 
from England, the ladies would prolong their sitting until after the 
second bugle had sounded for dinner, to the embarrassment of dining 
members of the mess. This amiable invasion was not appreciated by 
all the officers, but nothing was, according to the Times of India, done 
until the arrival from England of an obstinate bachelor major, who 
had been on furlough. He was one of those dreadful persons who 
hold that ladies should never be’ allowed either in a club. or a mess, and 
great was his consternation when he found the fair enemy in full pos- 
session of the sacred precincts. He said nothing, however, but the 
first time the ladies stayed on until the second bugle, he silently and 
solemnly blew out all the lights, as a hint for them to go. There was 
a hurried and somewhat confused departure of the fair visitors, who 
voted the ungallant major a brute, and vowed they would never set 
foot in the mess again so long as he remained in the regiment,—a 
resolve which he bore with resignation.” E. SHIPPEN. 
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Readers of the ‘‘United Service” are 
cordially invited to contribute to this de- 
partment items of either fact or fancy, 
grave or gay, instructive or only enter- 
taining ; in short, any literary flotsam and 
jetsam likely to interest our subscribers. 


Along the Lower James. 


I HAVE read with much interest the 
article ‘‘ Along the Lower James,” in the 
January number of the Century Maga- 
zine, especially that part in which the 
house at Brandon is mentioned. 

It was my fortune to serve in the 
Eighteenth Army Corps when it moved 
up the James River in May, 1864, on the 
opening of the campaign of that year. 

My regiment, which was on the ad- 
vance, had orders to leave and take the 
position at Wilson’s Wharf, which it 
was supposed was occupied in force by 
the enemy. It was found not to be the 
case. When we landed we threw up 
works and held the post with success 
against an attempt of General Fitz-Hugh 
Lee to take the place, made some little 
time after we landed. 

A short time after our landing at 
Wilson’s Wharf I was ordered with one 
company of infantry, of whom I was in 
command, to proceed by steamboat to 
Lower Brandon and engage a body of 
the enemy’s cavalry, who made Brandon 
a depot, and destroy the supplies col- 
lected there, and burn Brandon if I 
thought necessary. 

I started, landing at Brandon by 
means of small boats, as the pier had 
been burned. Found no cavalry there, 
being informed by two negro servants 
that the troops were over in the Black- 
water country. 

I found a barn filled with forage and 
some subsistence supplies. No white 
people were visible. Some negro ser- 
vants lived in the offices attached to the 


house. I went through the house. It 
seemed to have been recently occupied. 
No damage had been done to it. The 
furniture looked as if the occupants had 
left it that day. Pictures on the wall 
and books on the tables. I did not goin 
the upper story. 

I did not feel that my duty required 
me to burn the house, and no damage 
was done to it by my troops. 

I well recall the names written on the 
panes of glass in the hall-windows with 
a diamond, for some of the names were 
known to me, as Paul Murphy, the 
chess-player. I remember well also the 
name Mayo recalled to me old Como- 
dore Mayo, of the navy, whom, when I 
was a boy, Iremembered as living oppo- 
site my father’s house in Philadelphia. 

Nothing was taken from the house ex- 
cept that, needing a sheet of paper for 
writing, I took a memorandum-book 
from a table and used a leaf. I took the 
book with me and found it to be an ac- 
count of expenses of some of the Harrison 
family in journeys in the North and, I 
think, Europe. 

I burned ’the barn and its contents and 
prepared to withdraw my men. 

After my men had nearly all embarked, 
I, with three or four men, formed the 
last boat-load, and while waiting for the 
boat to take us off to the steamer we saw 
aman coming up the shore. On his ap- 
proach we found he was a negro man 
who gave the following account of him- 
self: He said he had been a slave in 
Lynchburg and had been drafted to 
work on the fortifications of Richmond. 
He had ran away on the first oppor- 
tunity and had been joined by a Union 
soldier who, from his account, was an 
officer from Ohio, who had been captured 
at Chickamauga, and had escaped from 
Libby Prison. The two men had seen 
our fleet on the river but could not at- 
tract attention, and being hopeless of 
finding any of us on the south bank of 
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the James the officer had crossed or at- 
tempted to cross the James on a log the 
day previous to the one I landed in 
Brandon. I never heard of the officer. 
The negro went with us. I embarked 
and returned to Wilson’s Wharf. 
Epwakp L. RANDALL. 


The English Horse-Guards. 


If sense were duly installed at the 
head-quarters of the Horse-Guards as 
commander-in-chief for a twelve-month, 
vice tradition invalided, there would 
soon be enough to do in the English 
army. Almost everything needs to be 
changed except, I think, the courage 
and spirit of the men. They are brave 
soldiers, who are seldom beaten,—fight- 
ing often, it is true, with other bodies of 
men hampered absurdly like themselves. 
They wear coats of the brightest color, 
that they may be easy marks for the 
shot of the enemy ; they are half stran- 
gled with stocks, which prevent the free 
passage of venous blood out of the head, 
and hinder the brain from working 
clearly, or the eye from keeping the 
sight keen. The infantry are ill clothed, 
and march with their chests oppressed 
by the ill-arranged belt of a clumsy 
and heavy knapsack, which is a direct 
cause of disease. The cavalry are 
perched on military saddles, and taught 
to ride in a military style, which is not 
half so free and firm as the style usually 
adopted by the same men when they 
go out hunting. Their swords, grated 
down in steel scabbards, are scarcely 
more capable of cutting than a police- 
man’s baton ; their carbines are so slung 
as to gall the wearer’s hips if his horse 
trots; and the rider is so heavily 
weighted with encumbrances of arms 
and armor that the best horse cannot 
sustain a pace of seven miles an hour. 

I have been particularly led into re- 
flections of this kind by a sensible and 
thoughtful book upon cavalry that has 
been published by Captain Nolan, of 
the Dragoon Guards. I shall draw upon 
that book for illustrations of some points 
to which I have referred. Captain Gan- 
zaunge, @ Prussian lancer, has given 
this account of one affair between the 
nimble Cossacks and the. heavy French 
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dragoons. ‘Several squadrons were 
told off to attack the enemy in flank 
and rear during the conflict. All these 
orders were steadily obeyed; they 
pressed in upon the French, and sur- 
rounded their squadrons. Here I saw, 
myself, many of the French dragoons 
cut down or speared after firing off their 
carbines, before they could draw their 
swords. The French steadily defended 
themselves at first, as well as cavalry 
standing still can do, against such active 
adversaries, who swarmed about them 
on all sides; however, presently, some 
of them turned, and their example was 
soon followed by the remaining squad- 
rons. The reserve, instead of advancing 
to restore the fight, joined the flight ; in 
a short time every one was galloping 
towards Jacobsthal, and the entire plain 
was covered with scattered horsemen. 
Not one troop was to be seen in close 
order; it was a regular hunt, and most 
of those who were taken prisoners in 
it had previously fallen from their 
horses.”’ 

In the Hungarian war, Klapka relates 
a bold attack on the part of the enemy 
with a regiment of cuirassiers and a 
brigade of guns, by which the rear 
guard was driven in, only two thousand 
yards outside the camp. ‘ The men of 
the Ninth Nikolaus Hussars sprang on 
their horses and galloped to the rescue. 
A splendid sight it was to see this swarm 
of light horsemen dashing in on the 
heavy cuirassiers, bursting their ranks 
asunder, cutting down, destroying, and 
scattering them in all directions. The 
hussars captured the whole of the 
enemy's guns, which, with a number of 
prisoners, they brought into camp.”’ 
The Hungarian hussars, who performed 
brilliant action through the whole war, 
are really light and unencumbered 
troops. They wear no stocks, but sim- 
ple handkerchiefs about their necks. 

In place of the tremendous horse-loads 
into which the members of the English 
cavalry are converted for pure purposes 
of show, the great desideratum I think 
should be,—active men, tolerably light, 
supple of limb, good riders, riding natu- 
rally. Never mind what the height of 
each may be, if he be only active, strong, 
intelligent, and quick of sight. Even in 
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what is called the light cavalry there 
are to be found men riding, taking with 
them all their trammels,—two hundred 
and eighty pounds. In one of the finest 
regiments of Hungarian hussars the 
men are all small and well built, their 
average height not being above five feet 
four. There was an old military tradi- 
tion, still in force in many countries, 
that the value of cavalry depends upon 
the height of man and horse; but the 
truth is, that a cavalry soldier should be 
as light and small as can be consistent 
with the possession of strength, nimble- 
ness, and vigor; that a powerful horse, 
lightly and naturally ridden by a strong 
man, who is not himself weighed down 
with trappings, carries into battle a 
most formidable soldier, who puts the 
impetus and strength of horse and man 
into each blow he strikes ; who is in the 
best position for attack or self-defense, 
and who has the fairest chance, when 
hardly pressed, of fighting his way 
bravely out of danger. 

It is hardly to be credited that in 
England, the land of horsemanship, the 
cavalry are, for tradition’s sake, sent to 


expose their lives in battle, riding very 
much as Guy Fawkes rides astride upon 


his donkey. English soldiers used to 
ride as became their birthplace until the 
time of Marlborough, when France and 
Germany came to be regarded as great 
military lights, and English soldiers 
took to the riding ways of Frenchmen 
and Germans,—who are never less at 
home than when they have a horse be- 
tween their legs. The English are the 
best riders in Western Europe; is it 
not ridiculous that their cavalry should 
be compelled by routine to ride after the 
gawky and unhandy fashion used by 
those two nations whose pure misfor- 
tune it is that they know no better! 
The Germans spend years over a mili- 
tary horse in teaching it to jump up 
perpendicularly, and to kick its legs out 
while still fairly off the ground ; but, as 
riders, they can scarcely leap a three- 
foot ditch, and never keep their seats 
while doing so; in riding at a trot they 
bump upon their saddles like so many 
rammers bumping upon paving-stones. 
The English cavalry soldier bumps in 
the same way, because it is part of their 
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routine duty to sit in the German way, 
with the legs nearly in one line with the 
body. The old knights in armor, being 
heavily weighted, were compelled to 
take care how they threw the centre of 
gravity too far toone side. If they had 
not studied balance-riding they would 
have often come down at unexpected 
moments in the dust. The natural way 
of riding neither galls the horse nor 
shakes the breath out of the rider’s body. 
The artificial way of riding, ordained 
for the use of the army, does both, and 
does worse than that. The cavalry sol- 
dier who depends upon his balance cannot 
give his whole force without reservation 
to a blow, cannot take his whole body 
out against the enemy when he goes into 
battle. Part of his dexterity and at- 
tention and strength have to be 
diverted to the business of maintaining 
his artificial seat. Sitting naturally, he 
would be as comfortable as though he 
had under him an easy-chair, and at the 
same time would carry about not only 
the whole of his energy unimpaired, but 
also the whole energy of the horse, 
which would but be the lower part of 
him,—for English riders, when on 
horseback, are centaurs. 

Ridiculously cumbered, and compelled 
to‘ride in the worst way, how are the 
cavalry soldiers armed? The arming of 
infantry has been greatly improved, and 
the artillery service has become very 
much more formidable than it used to 
be; but the soldiers on horseback carry 
swords which, but for their weight, 
might as well have been supplied from 
a stallinthe Pantheon. We can see the 
effect of this in the behavior of the two 
classes of the Anglo-Indian soldiers,— 
one set of Indians are allowed to fight 
with their own weapons and to sit 
their horses after their own reasonable 
way; it is a very irregular way, and 
they are called irregulars. These are as 
brave as possible, and acquit themselves 
as heroes on the field of battle. The 
brothers of these men become Indian 
regulars, wear regulation stocks, tight 
regulation clothes, are perched on a 
regulation saddle, and provided with 
a regulation sword. The sword they 
rarely use. On approaching the enemy, 
they have immediate recourse to their 
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pistols, the loading and firing of which 
form their sole occupation. In the 
Sikh war, arms, heads, legs, and hands 
of British soldiers were lopped off by the 
enemy on all sides, while English 
swordsmen labored, often in vain, to 
draw blood; yet the Sikhs, as it was 
found, used chiefly the cast-off dragoon 
blades, fitted into new handles, sharp- 
ened until they had a razor edge, and 
worn in wooden scabbards, from which 
they were never drawn except in action. 
In such scabbards they were never 
blunted, and they were noiseiess; they 
made none of that incessant clanking 
which almost drowns the bugle, and 
quite the word of command in the ranks 
of the cavalry regiments; and which, 
unless the men wrap hay about the 
steel, renders any attempt at a surprise 
by cavalry perfectly absurd. The 
wooden scabbards, it was found upon 
inquiry, are even less brittle than steel 
ones. 

Finally, to turn to the horse itself. 
Good as English horses are, and better 
still as they may be, there is a vice in 
the English system which does some 
little injury to the best class of saddle- 
horses used for working purposes. The 
race-horse breed does them no good. For 
their purpose race-horses suit perfectly ; 
they are capable of putting out great 
speed for a short time. They have long 
legs, straight shoulders, and delicate 
constitutions, but there is no power of 
endurance in them, and they cannot 
maintain speed or endurance day after 
day. The English cavalry horses are 
somewhat after the same model,—long- 
legged, straight-shouldered, and less ca- 
pable of sustained work than could be 
wished. They stand high, and so come 
up to the old standard of excellence; 
but their height is one symptom of their 
weakness. They are no matches for the 
little wiry Persian and Arab horses used 
by the troopsin India. A man weighing, 
when in marching order, three hundred 
and eight pounds, was carried with ease 
on a march of eight hundred miles by 
a small Persian horse, which, in the 
course of the march, even swam a broad 
and rapid riverunder him, the man say- 
ing that a hussar and his horse should 
not part company, and declining to make 
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use of the ferry-boat. Probably there is 
no horse in the English service able, 
with anything like equal ease, to do the 
same thing. 

I think that the cavalry soldier of the 
future should be mounted on a heavier 
and smaller breed of horse, and his ac- 
coutrements be reduced at least one-half. 

H. G. 


Life is a Game of Cards. 


Lire is but a game of cards, which each 
one has to learn, 

Each shuffles, cuts, and deals a pack, and 
each a trump doth turn. 

Some turn a high card at the top, while 
others turn a low, 

Some hold a hand quite full of trumps, 
while others none can show. 


Some shuffle with a practiced hand and 
pack their cards with care ; 

So they may know, when they are dealt, 
where all the leaders are. 

Thus fools are made the dupes of rogues, 
and rogues each other cheat ; 

But he .is very wise indeed who never 
meets defeat. 


In playing, some lead the ace, their 
counting card to save, 

Some play the duce, and some the tray, 
and many play the knave. 

Some play for money and some for fun, 
and more for wordly fame. 

And not until the game’s played out can 
they count up their gain. 


When hearts are trump, we play for 
love, then pleasure decks the hour ; 

No thought of sorrow checks our joy, ig 
roses’ beauteous bower. 

We dance and sing, sweet music make, 
our cards at random play, 

And while the hearts remain on top, our 
game is but a holiday. 


When diamonds chance to crown the 
top, then players stake their gold, 

And heavy sums are won and lost by 
gamblers young and old. 

Intent on winning, each doth watch his 
card with eager eye, 

So he may watch his neighbor’s hand, 
and cheat him on the sly. 
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When clubs are trump look out for war, 
on ocean and on-land, 

For bloody deeds are often done when 
clubs are in the hand. 

Then lives are staked instead of gold, 
the days are worn-out bread, 

Across the broad Atlantic now, see clubs 
have got the lead. 


And last of all when the spade is turned 
by hand of time, 

And always closes up the game in every 
land and every clime, 

No matter how much a man may win or 
how much a man may save, 
You'll find the spade turns up at last 
and digs the player’s grave. 


Cost of French Government. 
(From the Chicago Herald.) 


THE OFFICIAL SALARY LIST OF OUR BIG 
SISTER REPUBLIC NOT LARGE. 


THE best paid functionary in France 
is, of course, the President of the re- 
public. He has a salary of $120,000, 
plus $60,000 for household expenses, and 
as much again for cost of traveling. The 
president of the Chamber of Deputies, 
the president of the Senate, and the gov- 
ernor of Algeria each receive a salary of 
$20,000, the Cabinet officers have a 
salary of $2000, and all these officials 
have residence rent free. 

General Fevrier, grand chancellor of 
the Legion of Honor, receives a salary 
of $8000; the procureur-general has 
$5000 ; president or chief justice of the 
Court of Appeal, $2000; an archbishop 
gets $3000; a bishop, $2000; the 
prefect of the Seine and the pre- 
fect of police, $8000. The marshals of 
France—there are only two now, Mac- 
Mahon and Canrobert—each receives 
$6024 ; generals of divisions, $3900; ma- 
jor-generals, $2640; inspector-generals 
of army corps, $2990; and the seventeen 
commanders of army corps—generals of 
divisions—each a supplement of $2270 
to their salary. A colonel of infantry 
receives $1629; lieutenant - colonel, 
$1320; major, $1090; captain, $640; 
first lieutenant, $568 ; second lieutenant, 
$530; and a sub-lieutenant, $492. A 
colonel of cavalry receives $1705; lieu- 
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tenant-colonel, $1856; major, $1137; 
captain, $640; first lieutenant, $568; 
second lieutenant, $530; and sub-lieu- 
tenant, $492. General Saussier, mili- 
tary governor of Paris, has $5000 in 
addition to his salary as a general of 
division. There are 142,870 horses in 
the French army. France has an am- 
bassador at Berlin, Berne, Constanti- 
nople, London, Madrid, Rome, the Vati- 
ean, St. Petersburg, and Vienna, each 
receiving $8000. Ministers plenipoten- 
tiary of the first and second class, sent to 
other capitals, receive $6000 and $4800 
per annum, respectively. The best con- 
sulate is that of New York, where my 
esteemed friend, the Count d’Abzac, 
receives $11,000. A sum of $8000 
is inscribed in this year’s budget for 
diplomatic presents. 

An inspector-general of public in- 
struction is paid $2400; the vice-rector 
of the Academy of Paris, $3600; the di- 
rector of the superior normal school, 
$2400; each of the professors at the 
College of France, $2000; director of 
fine arts, $3600; director of the Paris 
Conservatoire, $2000; director of the 
observatory, $3000, and the mainte- 
nance of his large telescope costs an ad- 
ditional $1000. Members of the French 
Academy, besides having the gift of im- 
mortality, are allowed $300 each, but 
the perpetual secretary of that illustrious 
assemblage receives $1200. The secret 
police force of France costs $300,000, 
and there is one department of the 
government, that of religion, that burns 
$250 worth of candles very year. 

Henry Haynie. 


He Knew “Uncle Billie.” 
(From the San Francisco Examiner.) 


THE VETERAN MET HIM FIRST IN WAR- 
TIMES AND THEN AT A REUNION. 


THERE was a big celebration by the 
Grand Army in Philadelphia, and as a 
special train full of members from New 
York passed Elizabeth, N. J., a tall, 
gray-headed man entered one of the rear 
cars and took a seat next to a commit- 
teeman who was decorated with more 
badges and medals than a French field- 
marshal. 
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‘‘Going down to the jamboree, com- 
rade ?’’ asked the committeeman. 

‘¢ Yes, sir,’’ said the tall man. 

‘¢In the war, eh?” 

‘‘ All through it,” replied the new- 
comer, with a smile. 

‘‘Of course you were with Grant,’ 
said the New York member, with a 
humorous wink. 

‘“‘ Part of the time.” 

‘Well, I was with Sherman,—-Atlanta 
to the sea, you know. Many’s the jolly 
night I’ve spent playing poker with old 
Tecump. He couldn’t play worth a 
dern, though.”’ ! 

“‘ Couldn’t, eh?” said the: gray -haired 
veteran, with interest. 

‘No; it was like finding money. I’ve 
a great mind to tell the boys of a little 
incident that occurred during the great 
march, but as the ‘old man’ is to be 
here himself to-night, I guess it wouldn’t 
do.” 

‘¢T shouldn’t mind that.” 

‘‘ Well, dunno. You see it was like 
this: Just after we struck the Weldon 
Railroad we had the devil of a fight. 

‘About noon it let up a little, and Sher- 

man and I borrowed a drum from a 
band for a table and went into the 
bushes for a game of draw.”’ 

‘¢ Queer time for poker.” 

“Oh, you see, fighting was a chestnut 
to us in those days, while poker was a 
good deal. Well, I horsed the ‘old man’ 
pretty bad, and, when at last he opened 
a jackpot, he was about cleaned out, so 
he wrote out his pay receipt for the next 
month and threw it in the pot. I raised 
him two hundred dollars. Just then a bul- 
let ripped through the drum and the ac- 
tion was under way again. The old man 
jumped up. ‘ Pete,’ he says—Tecump 
always called me Pete—‘ Pete, we can’t 
play this hand just now, but we’ll finish 
it after the scrimmage. Here, I’ll put 
my hand under this stone and you put 
yours in that hollow log.’ We did so 
and rushed for our horses.’’ 

‘“‘ Hot fight, that,” said the tall vet- 
eran, reflectively. 

“You bet. Every time I got near the 
general he’d stand up in his stirrups, 
wave his sword, and yell, ‘A hundred 
better, Pete!’ and I’d holler back; ‘A 
hundred better nor you!’ It was most 
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night before he ‘ called’ me, and then the 
pot was a couple of thousand. After 
supper he went out, hunted up the cards, 
and showed ’em down. I had three 
aces and two kings and Tecump had 
four kings and an ace. Singular, 
wasn’t it?” 

‘¢ Remarkable. 
for it? 

“Account for it? Why somebody 
had been monkeying with the gen’ral’s 
hand, that’s what. I don’t insinuate 
anything, mind, but you can bet your 
boots I never played Tecump again. 
But here’s the junction,—let’s get out 
and have a drink. What might your 
name be, comrade?” 

“‘ William T. Sherman.” 


How did you account, 


When Lilacs Bloom. 
(From the Chautauquan. ) 


WHEN lilacs bloom, the winds grow 
still ; 
The velvet deepens on the hill ; 
The bee turns giddy as he greets, 
With long-drawn, happy kiss, the 
sweets 
The lavish, love-flushed blossoms spill. 


The daisy dons her whitest frill, 
The oriole his gladsome trill 
Sings loud, and oft his joy repeats, 
When lilacs bloom. 


Then lives with careless rapture fill ; 
Then hearts with joy of living thrill; 
And fancy weaves her golden cheeks— 
Ah! who would doubt the fair deceits ? 
No room for reason, thought, or will, 
When lilacs bloom. 
JESSIE F. O’DonnezELL. 


A Brave Joker. 
(From the Irish Times.) 


Durine Wellington’s campaign .the 
British cavalry were noted for their 
courage and superior riding. One day, 
in Spain, a French colonel of dragoons 
rode out, attended by three or four 
troops, to reconnoitre the position of the 
English army. While riding along 
they suddenly came upon a young Brit- 
ish officer, who had also ridden out to 
reconnoitre the French army. 
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‘‘ Surrender !’’ shouted the French 
colonel. 

But the Britisher, being mounted on 
a thoroughbred, laughed in the colonel’s 
face, and quietly cantered away. The 
Frenchman pursued as fast as his heavy 
steed could gallop. The other allowed 
him to get quite close, and then, kissing 
his hand and leaving him far behind, 
shouted, pointing to the Frenchman’s 
horse,— 

‘¢ Only a Norman horse, monsieur ?” 

The Frenchman galloped after him, 
shouting,— 

“T will shoot you if you do not sur- 
render !’’ 

He pointed his pistol and pulled the 
trigger, but the weapon missed fire. 
With a burst of mocking laughter, the 
young officer shouted back,— 

‘““Of Versailles manufacture?” and 
giving the thoroughbred his head, was 
seen no more. The colonel was indig- 
nant at the aspersion cast upon his 
horse and his pistol, but when he 
thought the matter over, he said,— 

‘‘But I’m glad I did not shoot the 
brave joker.”’ 


At the Parade. 
(From the Analostan.) 


Amip the tangle of damask roses 
That shook their petals over the grass, 
In the diamond dews of the early morn- 
ing, 
She stood to look at the soldiers pass. 
‘‘See the banners,’’ she said, ‘that 
beckon, 
Stars of silver against the blue, 
Setting my soul aflame to follow, 
Ah! but what can a maiden do? 


‘¢ Hear the voices of long-dead heroes, 
Call to arms in the trumpet’s blare! 
Oh, to put by my skirts of satin ! 
Oh, to cut off my flowing hair, 
Gird my hips with a shining sabre, 
Spur my steed with a bold halloo 
Into the thick of the bursting battle,— 
Oh, but what can a maiden do? 


‘“« Yonder youth with the sash of crimson 
Looks from under his waving plume 

Up this way at the glowing roses ; 
What if I fling him one in bloom? 
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See ! the flowers to his lips he presses,— 
Happy the girl he rides to woo. 
Would that he found my face the 
fairest,— 
Ah! but whatcan a maiden do? 


‘Wait and wait, with a hopeless pas- 
sion, 
Never daring a word to say ,— 
Heart be still, for the youth is breaking 
Out of the ranks, and comes this way. 
Lo! in his eyes the light of laughter, 
Bright on his breast the rose I threw. 
Pray, when a handsome lad come court- 
ing, 
Tell me, what should a maiden do?” 


Over the hills the fireflies glittered, 
Rockets flashed in the purple air, 

All unheeding among the roses 
Walked together the youthful pair ; 

‘¢ Chill a lover,’’ he cried, ‘‘ with scorn- 

ing, 

Cruelly break his heart in two, 

Lift him up to the heights of rapture, 
All of these can a maiden do.”’ 


‘« How to be there in your place I panted 
Only a few short hours ago, 
Under the flag to ride,” she murmured ; 
‘“‘ Now I never would have it so. 
Shed sweet tears for the fallen heroes, 
Love and be loved by the brave and 
true, 
Praise with smiles and reward with 
kisses, — 
This is the best for a maid to do? 
Minna Irvine. 


WHEN fighting was the business, how- 
ever, Pennsylvanians had their share. 
There have been sixteen commanders- 
in-chief of the army, beginning with 
George, the immortal, and five of these 
were from Pennsylvania. Anthony 
Wayne, to begin with, among whose 
titles to immortality is that he should 
have given a nameto Wayne MacVengh, 
and who was to command the army by 
the favor of Washington, and jg die in 
that post. Josiah Harmer, a Philadel- 
phia boy, commanded the army for over 
two years, retiring just a hundred years 
ago. Josiah was only a lieutenant-colo- 
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nel; that is to say, he would have been 
outranked by James H. Lambert, Aleck 
McClure, and John H. Taggart, who are 
full colonels,—John H. a real brigadier, 
by the way, and with fight enough in him 
to make three field-marshals. Arthur 
St. Clair was a Scotchman grafted on 
Pennsylvania, and commanded the army 
for ashort time. He was a rather un- 
lucky officer and died in poverty, as 
there were no pension agents in those 
days. If you have never heard of Jacob 
Brown, it is about time. Jacob came 
from Bucks, and although Hamilton 
coaxed him to New York, according to 
the motto, ‘‘ oncea Pennsylvanian always 
a Pennsylvanian,’’ we can claim him. 
He did some heavy work against the 
British in 1812 days,—got medals for it,— 
commanded the army from 1816 until 
his death, in 1828. He sleeps out in 
our Congressional Cemetery. And after 
Brown came George B. McClellan, a 
Philadelphian of whom all should be 
proud, really one of the city’s most dis- 
tinguished sons.—Philadelphia Star. 


“ Boarders Away.” 
(From the Analostan.) 
THE OLD MAN-OF-wWAR’S MAN TALKS. 


them! just 


‘ships’? you call 

“ tanks,’”’ no more, 

I say of the coffins that lie off shore ; 

Ironclads, with guns that can throw so 
far, 

You but hear, while you do not taste of 
war. 

A test of metal ’gainst metal thumps, 

And the words you wait for are ‘‘ Man 
the pumps !’’ 

Never the order, as in my day,— 

‘¢ Boarders away !”’ 


So! 


There was fighting then, when broad 
breasts were bared ! 

‘When the sons of the ocean did and 
dargl, 

When they met each other as man to 


man, 
And the red blood free from the scuppers 


ran, 
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When close at hand was the battle’s 
roar, 

When the solid shot through the timbers 
tore, 

And the shout came close on the can- 


non’s bray,— 
‘‘ Boarders away !”’ 


No floating fortress, with lifeless deck, 

No battering-ram, and no sullen wreck, 

But the waves and the sky and the salt 
sea air, 

The clutch of the irons and the struggle 
there ; 

‘Grapple her, now! Close! close to our 
side!” 

Over the bulwarks in tumbling tide, 

Stripped to the waist for the cutlass 


play,— 
‘‘ Boarders away !’’ 


’T was the test of men! ’T'was the wild 
delight 

In the battle-breath and the wine of 
fight ! 

’Twas the time when the brawn of the 
blooded told, 

When the prize came only to whom was 
bold, 

With the Berseker shout of our modern 
time ! 

’Twas the sea-king’s clamor in battle’s 
prime ; 

’Twas bloody and buoyant, grim and 


gay,— 
“« Boarders away !’’ * 


STANLEY WATERLOO. 


Family Jars. 


Many otherwise happy homes are made 
places of perpetual discord by the ill-nature 
of the inmates. On whom the blame must 
generally rest we cannot say, but when it is 
said that “Mrs. So and So is a chronic 
growler,” and that “she makes her husband’s 
life a burden,” some kind friend should suggest 
the use of Beecham’s Pills. They will cure 
that headache, nausea, or impaired digestion 
from which the poor woman is suffering and 
which makes her so ill-natured. 25 cents a 
box. If your druggist does not have them, 
send to B. F. Allen Co., 365 and 367 Canal 


8t., New York. 





MILITARY ORDER OF THE LOYAL LEGION 
OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Companions of the Loyal Legion are 
envited to contribute to this department. 
News of the Commanderies is always 
welcome, but suggestions likely to inure to 
the benefit of the whole organization are of 
higher value, and therefore particularly 
desired. The pages of the Loyal Legion 
Department of ‘' The United Service’’ are 
always at the service of members of the 
Order desiring to discuss matters of general 
interest to their comrades of the Military 
Order of the Loyal Legion. 


Massachusetts Commandery. 

Stated meeting held April 9, 1891. 

To THE Frrst Cxiass.—Samuel C. 
Armstrong, Col. U.S.V.; Joseph H. 
Goulding, Lt. U.S.V.; Thomas B. 
Johnston, Capt. U.S.V.; Emerson H. 
Liscum, Capt. U.S.A.; Edward P. 
Morrill, Lt. U.S.V.; Perley P. Pittlin, 
Lt.-Col. U.S.V.; Charles A. Stott, Maj. 
U.8.V. 

To THz Frast Cxiass (by inheritance). 
—Alfred E. P. Rockwell, Robert Sal- 
tonstall, Edmund S. Hopkins. 


Wisconsin Commandery. 
Stated meeting held April 1, 1891. 


To tHE Frrst Cxass.—Joshua C. 
Noyes, Maj. U.S.V.; Andrew Jackson 


Ward, Lt.-Col. U.S.V.; William W. 
Jones, Capt. U.S.A.; John Van Ells, 
Lt. U.S.V. 

To THE Szconp Crass.—Mr. Henry 
S. Fuller. 


Michigan Commandery. 


Stated meeting held April 2, 1891. 


To THE First Cxass.—Charles J. 
Fox, Capt. U.S.V.; Richard T. Mead, 
Surg. U.S.V.; John V. Ruehle, Jr., 
Capt. U.S.V. 

To THE First Cxass (by inheritance). 
—Rev. Louis A. Arthur, Fitzwilliam 
H. Chambers, William S. Brownell. 


Minnesota Commandery. ' 
Stated meeting held March 10, 1891.. 


To THE First Criass.—James B. 
McGauchey, Lt. U.S.V.; Rev. Levi 
Gleason, U.S.V.; Samuel S. Linton, 
Maj. U.8.V.; John Thornburgh, Lt. 
U.S.V. 


Iowa Commandery. 
Stated meeting held March 17, 1891. 


To tHe Firér Oxass.—John F. 
Merry, Lt. U.8S.V.; Edwin B. Messer, 
Col. U.S.V.; Eugene W. Rice, Lt. 
US.V. 

To THE First Crass (by inheritance). 
—Charles J. Santmeyer. 
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Colorado Commandery. 
Stated meeting held March 7, 1891. 
To THE First Ciass.—Col. George 


G. Symes. 
To tHz Sreconp C1Lass.—Mr. Law- 


rence’L. Bailly. 


Washington Commandery. 
Stated meeting held March 18, 1891. 


To THE Srconp Criass.—Mr. Alfred 
V. Hayden, Mr. Benj. F. Thompson. 


TRANSFERS. 


‘ Maine Commandery. 
Charles A. Bontelle, Lt. U.S.V.N., 
to District of Columbia Commandery. 


Massachusetts Commandery. 
William A. Stedman, Lt. U.S.V., to 
Washington Commandery. 


Minnesota Commandery. 
Charles Stilliman, Capt. U.S.A., to 
Kansas Commandery. 


Indiana Commandery. 
Charles B. Thompson, Lt. U.S.A., 
to Kansas Commandery. 


NECROLOGY. 


Maine Commandery. 
Charles B. Merrill, Col. U.S.V., April 
5, 1891. 


Massachusetts Commandery. 
John Howell Mackie, Asst. Surg. 
U.S.V.N., March 5, 1891. 


Wisconsin Commandery. 
C. S.. Hamilton, Gen. U.S.V., and 
Kilburn Knox, Col. U.8.A., April 17, 


1891. 
t 


Ohio Commandery. 

Cyrus M. Finch, Maj. U.S.V., March 
19, 1891; James A. Ekin, Col. U.S.A., 
March 27, 1891; Charles O. Wood, 
Capt., April 17, 1891. 
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UNCLE SAM BUYS 
CLEVELAND’S BAKING POWDER. 

The contract for supplying baking powder 
to the U.S. Army, bids for which were opened 
in New York, has been awarded to the Cleve- 
land Baking-Powder Co. Before the award 
was made the different baking powders offered 
were submitted to a thorough analysis, with 
the sanction of Commissary-General DuBary, 
so that the result is a high tribute to the 
merit of the Cleveland. 


The Atchison Globe says: “ With a woman 
it is a struggle to provide something for the 
inner man and with the man it is an effort to 
provide something for the outer woman ;” but 
the woman’s struggle is over if she uses Cleve- 
land’s Baking Powder, and it is a pleasure to 
provide for the inner man if she has the Cleve- 
land Cook-Book. A stamp with your address 
will bring it. Send to Cleveland Baking 
Powder Co., 81 Fulton St., New York. 


The Scientific American, after an examina- 
tion of all the Offfeial Reports, says: “Cleve- 
land’s Baking Powder stands emphatically at 
the head.” 


CLEVELAND'S BAKING POWDER. 
Try it for griddle cakes. 


Yes, I know they say their baking powder 
is “absolutely pure,” but why are they afraid 
to publish the ingredients? Everything used 
in Cleveland's Baking Powder is plainly 
printed on the label. 


You can cook as well as hie mother if you 
use Cleveland’s Baking Powder. 


Present U.S. Govt. Chemist, A. F. Under- 
wood, says, “Cleveland’s Baking Powder is 
the best in quality, highest in leavening 
power, and perfectly wholesome.” 


HOW OLD IS SHE? 


“T have used Cleveland’s Baking Powder 
for twenty-five years, and I always say to my 
friends, ‘If you want the best results in cook- 
ing, use Cleveland’s Baking Powder.’ ”—Mrs. 
Cc. M. 


Luscious pot-pies and dumplings are made 
with Cleveland’s Superior Baking Powder. 


AMMONIA OR HARTSHORN. 
“ By any name 
It smells the same.” 

Such stuff is good enough in a soap-powder, 
but it never should be used in any article of 
food, yet many baking powders contain it in 
some form. If you want wholesome baking 
powder, free from all adulterants, use only 
Cleveland’s. It is the best, 





LIEUTENANT R. M. G. BROWN, U.S.N. 


LizvuTENANT Brown, whose portrait 
is given in this number, is a well-known 
officer of the navy. He was born in 
Kingwood, West Virginia, and entered 
the Naval Academy in 1864, and gradu- 
ated, in 1868, No. 3 in a class of eighty ; 
served his first cruise as midshipman in 
the Pacific; promoted to ensign in 1869, 
to master in 1870, and sailed from New 
York on the “ Alaska” in April, 1870, 
for China; made a three years’ cruise in 
that vessel; took part in the Corean ex- 
pedition; commanded the sailors landed 
as infantry from that ship; was in final 
charge of Fort McKee, and was men- 
tioned in the official report of the action 
as among those first in the fort. During 
this cruise he was shot in the hand by a 
premature discharge of a pistol when 
about going ashore in command of a 
party to open communication with the 
Sultan of Johanna. Commissioned lieu- 
tenant, April 13, 1872. Ordered as second 
lieutenant to the “‘ New Hampshire,”’ at 
Norfolk, October, 1878; served there 
until June, 1874, when he was ordered 
to torpedo-school at Newport. In Octo- 
ber of same year was ordered as first lieu- 
tenant on the “‘ Dispatch,’’ and served on 
West India Station until March, 1877, 
when he was transferred to the Naval 
Academy as instructor of Navigation and 
Surveying. June, 1878, was ordered to 
the torpedo ram “Alarm,” and com- 





manded her for three years, carrying on 
an extensive series of experiments with 
a view of making that class of ships 
more easily handled in war for ramming 
purposes and for torpedoservice. Having 
completed this experimental duty in a 
highly satisfactory manner to the Navy 
Department, he was ordered, in August, 
1881, to the flag-ship ‘‘ Lancaster,’’ on 
the European Station, and served there 
until the following June, when, owing 
to a serious accident, his breast-bone was 
broken while in the line of duty, and he 
had to be invalided home. In May, 1884, 
he was ordered to the ‘‘ Lackawanna,”’ on 
the Pacific Station. It was shortly after 
this that Lieutenant Brown made the 
first adverse report on the Panama Canal 
scheme. While on the isthmus he con- 
tracted Chagres fever, and had to return 
home in 1885. He was navigator of the 
‘“‘ Trenton” during her last cruise, and 
was commended by Captain Farquhar 
for the manner in which he navigated 
the ‘ Trenton’”’ through Magellan Straits 
and Smyth’s Sound. During the gale at 
Samoa, Lieutenant Brown won fresh 
honors, as Captain Farquhar in his official 
report stated that at one time at least, 
owing to his excellent judgment, the 
ship was cleared of a reef, and that, had 
she struck, few of the four hundred and 
fifty people would be alive to-day. It 
was while handling the ship on this oc- 
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casion that Navigating-Officer Brown put 
the ship’s company in the weather main 
and mizzen rigging, thus making a living 
sail, which brought the ship head to wind 
and cleared the reef. In October, 1889, 
he was ordered to duty in the office of 
the judge-advocate-general of the navy, 
and on February 20, 1891, was ordered to 
duty under the State Department and de- 
tailed with the Intercontinental Railway 
Commission. This commission elected 
him their executive and disbursing offi- 
cer, which duty he is now performing. 
The Legislature of West Virginia, by 
a unanimous vote, determined to present 
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Lieutenant Brown with a handsome 
sword, with the following inscription : 


From his native State to Lieutenant R M.G. 
Brown, U.S.N., in accordance with Joint Reso- 
lution of the Legislature of West Virginia, 
passed March 12, 1891, for heroic conduct and 
brilliant seamanship on the flag-ship “Tren- 
ton” at Samoa, March 16, 1889. 


The sword was presented to Lieutenant 
Brown at the capitol by the governor 
of the State in an appropriate speech, 
the Senate and House being assembled in 
joint session for the purpose of witness- 
ing the ceremony in accordance with the 


resolution as passed. L. R. H. 





Housekeepers 
Should Remember. 


The great success of the Royal 
Baking Powder is due to the ex- 
treme care exercised by its manu- 
facturers to make it entirely pure, 
uniform in quality, and of the 
highest leavening power. All the 
scientific knowledge, care and skill, 
attained by twenty-five years’ prac- 
tical experience, are contributed 
toward this end, and no prepara- 
tion can be made with a greater 
accuracy, precision and exactness. 

Every article used is. absolutely 
pure. Chemists are employed to 
test the strength of each ingredient, 
so that its exact effect in combi- 


nation with its co-ingredients is def- 
initely known. Nothing is trusted 
to chance, and no person is em- 
ployed in the preparation of the ma- 
terials used, or the manufacture of 
the powder, who is not an expert in 
his particular branch of the business. 

As a consequence, the Royal 
Baking Powder is of the highest 
,grade of excellence, always pure, 
wholesome and uniform in quality. 
Each box is exactly like every 
other, and will retain its power, and 


produce the same and the highest 


leavening effect in any climate, at 
any time. 


The Government Chemists, after having ana- 
lyzed all the principal brands in the market, in 
their reports placed the Royal Baking Powder 
at the head of the list for strength, purity and 
wholesomeness; and thousands of tests all over 
the country have further demonstrated the fact 
that its qualities are, in every respect, unrivaled. 





now stands in the front rank of monthly publications and occupies 
the position of 


A LEADER AMONG LEADERS. 


Each number contains A COMPLETE NOVEL, as well as a 
liberal quantity of miscellaneous matter of an interesting and instruc- 
tive nature. One year’s subscription gives a 


LIBRARY OF 12 COMPLETE NOVELS: 


by American authors, together with AN ABUNDANCE OF 
SHORT STORIES, POEMS, ESSAYS, and matters of unusual 
interest to general readers, making 


A VOLUME OF NEARLY 2000 PAGES. 


The success of Lippincott’s stands unprecedented in the annals of 
Magazine publishing, and to-day its familiar title is welcomed in every 
hamlet, village, town, and city throughout the United States. 

The best writers of the age have been secured, and new features 
will, from time to time, be added which will give to Lippincott’s 


A DISTINGTIVE PLAGE OF ITS OWN. 


Rudyard Kipling, Mrs. Amelia E. Barr, Mrs. Ellen Olney Kirk, Capt 
Chas. King, Frederic Cozzens, “The Duchess,” Mrs. Lovett Cameron, 
Wm. Clyde Fitch, Wm. Westall, and many others will contribute to 
its pages for 1891. 


For full prospectus, address 


LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE, PHILADELPHIA. 


25 Cents Single Number. $3.00 Per Year. 


SEND FOR SAMPLE COPY. 
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4 DORIAN TOBACCO 


HONEST, 
POPULAR, 


Pi the Most UNIFORM, 


SATISFACTORY 


SMOKING TOBACCO 


EVER PUT UPON THE MARKET, 


Hence Dealers and Consumers always pro- 
nounce it THE BEST. 


Situated in the immediate section of country that pees a le of Tobacco that in texture, 
flavor and quality is not elsewhere in the wo. rid. the popularity of these o! 

ed by the quantity uced. We are in positio: n 10 Command the choice of VERY BEST 
offerings u upon this mark: 


Smoke Royal Cat’s Eye 
PLUG CUT TOBACCO. 
FOR SALE BY ALI DEALERS 


BURNETT 


pyc 


T's 


Standard ina crak Flavoring 


EXTRA cts 


NO PANELED BOTTLES. 
FULL SIZES—NO DECEPTION. 


For sale by the trade generally in every principal 
eity and town in the United States, as well as in 
many other foreign countries, 


TESTIMONY OF PROMINENT 
DEALERS. 


“We sell no others.” . . . Park & Tilford, N. Y, 
“Growing in favor.”” Acker, “Merrall & Condit, N.Y. 
“ Have sold no other for te 
8S. Pierce & Co,, Boston, 
**Our sales show veer Babb, Bates 
bb, Bates & Yerxa, Boston. 
“Best we handle.” . 


E. J. Crippen & Co., Phila. 
“Our trade demands them.” 
Clark, ee &Co.,N O. 
a “ahooye ondard” °. oe 


C. Jevne, Chicago. | 
. GER. ‘MeMillan, Detroit. 


“Their quelity | has driven out others.” 
pn 6 & Co., Sidney, Australia. 


Mackenzie & Co,, Shanghai. 


The Birds of Spring 


If they could be weary of their songs, would 

find in our great stock an almost infinite va- 
@ riety of new melodies. 40,000 kinds of our 

old music are still called for, and the new are 
@ more numerous than the old, 


Cantatas.—THE JOLLY FARMERS. o. 
gent. (40 cents, $3.60 per doz.) New, bright, eas 
ind all jol} farmers and their friends will like it 
ERO OF °76. ($1.00, or $9.00 per dozen. 5 
Trowbridge. For Fourth of Jul nd NEW 
FLOWER QUEEN. (60 cents, % 40 per dozen.) 
Root, For flower-time. 


Sunday-Schools like PRAISE IN SONG. 

¥ cents, or $4.20 per dozen.) Emerson. SONG 

ORS HIP (35 cents, or $3.60 per dozen.) Em- 

erson and Sherwin... NEW SPIRITUAL 

aera. (35 cents, or $3.60 per dozen. Tenny 
o 


Choirs constantly send for our Octavo Music,— 
8000 numbers of Anthems, Sacred Selections, etc., 
5 to8centseach. Send for Lists. 


Sraaninte furnished with Voluntary and other 
music, an ad gs ee on Violins, Guitars, Mandolins, 
Banjos, an other instruments supplied with 
appropriate music. Send for lists and information, 


EMERSON’S VOCAL METHOD FOR 
ALTO, BARYTONE, and BASS VOICES 
($1.50) is a new and superior method. 


ANY BOOK MAILED FOR RETAIL PRICE. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston. 
C. H. DITSON, & 0O., 867 Broadway, New York City. 


J. E, DITSON & CO., 1228 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
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ONE ENJOYS 


Both the method and results when 


4 OYRUP oF Fics 


ah 
. is taken ; itis pleasant and refreshing to 
me: ©6the taste, and acts gently yet prompt- 
ly on the Kidneys, Liver and Bowels, 
cleanses the system effectually, dispels 
colds, headaches and fevers, and cures 
habitual constipation. Syrup of Figs 
is the only remedy of its kind ever 
produced, pleasing to the taste and 
acceptable to the stomach, prompt in 
its action and truly beneficial in its 
effects. Prepared only from the most 
healthy and agreeable substances, its 
many excellent qualities commend it to 
all, and have made it the most popular 
remedy known. Syrup of Figs is for 
sale in 50c. and $ | bottles by all leading druggists. Any reliable druggist 
who may not have it on hand will procure it promptly for any one who wishes 
to try it. Do not accept any substitute. Manufactured only by the 


CALIFORNIA FIG SYRUP CO., 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. . LOUISVILLE, Kv. NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Entertaining Fiction 
For - By 
Summer Reading. € Popular Authors. 


Military Novels by Capt. Charles King, U.S.A. 


CAPTAIN BLAKE. With Illustrations. 12mo. 
THE COLONEL’s DAUGHTER. With Illustrations. 12mo. 
Marion’s FAITH. With Illustrations. 12mo. 
STARLIGHT RANCH. 12mo. Cloth 

Kitty’s CONQUEST. 1!2mo. 

LARAMIE. 1t2mo. Cloth 

Tue DesertTer, and FRoM THE RANKS 

Two So.niers, and DUNRAVEN RANCH 


Mrs. A. L. Wister’s Latest Translations. 


“© Tuou, My Austria!”. . . . $1.25 | Ertach Court 


THE ALPINE Fay 1.25 
Pickep UP IN THE STREETS . . . 1.25 | SAINT MICHAEL 


Julien Gordon’s Novels. 


A Dirtomat’s DIARY $1.00 | A SuccEssFUL MAN 


For sale by all Booksellers. Sent by mail, postage prepaid, on receipt 


of the price, by J.B. Lippincott Company, Publishers, 715 and 717 
Market Street, Philadelphia. 
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NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL 
Life Insurance Company, 


POST-OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 





Statement of Business for 1890. 
Net Ledger Assets, January 1, 1890..........seceeseeesee pdauhibseeninccavered $19,082,849 16 


RECEIPTS. 


For Premium,.......ccscccsceces si - $2,801,888 46 
For Interest, Rents, ‘and Profit and. Loss, ‘Jess Taxes. OBB; 602 39 8,785,440 85 


$22,868,290 01 
DISBURSEMENTS. 


Death Claims........ seccscccscveccscseces $1,315,820 23 
Matured and Discounted Endowments... Jivel Ai sabes . 257,217 00 
Canceled and Surrendered Policies... 293,372 27 
Distribution of Surplus..........++ + ecvccceeee 
Total paid to Policy-holders 
Amount paid for Commissions to Agents, Salaries, 

Medical Fees, Advertising, Printing, Stationery, 

and all other Incidental Expentes at the Home 

Office and at Agencies....... ed pbdacksonococoeessce eonenee 
Amount paid for Accrued Interest on Investments 

purchased during the year........creccseseerescererees 4,788 50 3,081,111 76 


Net Ledger Assets, December 81, 1890.........0s0ssseee i cil seatineaiesd $19,837,178 25 


Market Value of Securities over Ledger Cost $846,782 89 
Interest and Rents accrued December 31, 1890 227,514 52 
Net Premiums in course of collection 191,178 64 1,265,476 05 


Gross Assets, December 31, 1890 .........00 $21,102,654 30 


LIABILITIES. 


Reserve at Massachusetts Standard, 4 per cent $18,786,609 62 
Balance of Distributions unpaid ‘ 87,987 54 
Death and Endowment Claims approved.......s...00+ 197,527 00 19,072,124 16 


$2,030,530 14 


Every policy has endorsed thereon the cash surrender and paid-up insurance 
values to which the insured is entitled by the Massachusetts statute. Life-Rate 
Endowment policies are issued at the old life-rate premium. Annual Cash 
distributions are paid upon add policies. 


Pamphlets, rates, and values for any age sent on application 
to the Company’s office or to any Agent 
of the Company. 


BENJ,. F. STEVENS, 8S. F. TRULL, 
President, 


JOS. M. GIBBENS, WM. B. TURNER, 
Vice-President, Assistant Secretary. 
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NEW ENGLAND 
Conservatory of Music, 


Founded by Dr. E. TOURGEE, 





OFFERS THE COMBINED ADVANTAGES OF THE 
FOLLOWING DEPARTMENTS: 
MUSIC.—Piano, Organ, Violin, and other Orchestral Instruments, 
Voice Culture, Solfeggio, Music in Public Schools, Theory, Har- 

mony, Composition, and Orchestration. 

TUNING.—A thorough course of instruction in Tuning and Re- 
pairing Pianos and Organs, an occupation affording lucrative 
employment for women as well as men. The demand for good 
tuners is much larger than the supply. 

GENERAL LITERATURE and MODERN LAN- 
GUAGES.—Instruction given by able teachers. 

ELOCUTION.—Courses in Elocution, Forensic Oratory, Dra- 
matic and Lyric Action, Teachers’ Course and Special Course, Art 
in Action a specialty. 

FINE ARTS.—First-class facilities for study in all departments 
of Drawing, Painting, etc., under direction of Mr. Tommaso 
Juglaris, and a corps of assistants. 





Students in any department have many free advantages, such as 
Concerts, Lectures, and Readings; also the use of a large musical 
library. 

A cultured home for young ladies under the supervision of the 
Preceptress, Resident Physician and Lady Assistants. Every comfort 
and safeguard assured. 

Approximate cost for board, tuition and incidentals, per annum: 
Beginners, $430 to $525. Advanced Students, $550 to $650. 

Illustrated Calendar, giving full information, sent free on appli- 
cation to 


CARL FAELTON, Acting Director, or 
LUTHER. §. ANDERSON, Business Manager, 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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Every Gentleman 
Should use one. 


Perfect Security 
Against Cutting. 


Perfectly simple. 
Can be used at sight. 


An Instantaneous 
success guaranteed. 


For Sale at all Stores 


Send for Circulars. or as below, to Hs insula 


S€ DR. SCOTT'S MAGNETIC SHAVING BRUSH. 3 


There is every reason why you should use our Magnetic Safety Razor, an aving Brush, 

and no unanswerable reason to the contrary. Perfect shaving is guaranted to every one. The 
revolving guard leaves the skin like velvet after using. No “ pu ing ” is possible. Neither is 
it possible to cut the skin. The Razor reaches every part freely, and requires no skilled hand 
for its manipulation. It is simplicity personified and can be used at the first trial with instant 
success. No dread of cutting need & had. Use it fearlessly and the result will be (as a dis- 
tinguished dermatologist has said about it) enchanting. With these appliances shaving 
becomes an absolute luxury. The magnetic: properties are the highest attainable, and the 
magnetic treatment for facial troubles has proven itself unrivalled. Sne week’s use will prove 
this to you. The skin will feel exquisitely cool and soft; none of the burning, itching sensations 
will remain, tender spots and small blemishes will disappear, and the saving in money, time 
and trouble are very great. Travelers are extravagant in their praises of these appliances. 
On cars, aboard ships, no matter what the motion of the vessel may be, in three minutes a 
most perfect shave may be attained. The Razor and Brush are placed in a small box, and will 
be sent, post paid to any address, for the sum of Three Dollars. : 
_ Any single assertion made by us not borne out by actual use, and the money will be 
instantly refunded. Please bear in mind that the Razor will reach you in perfect condition, 
= to shave with, that you may use it with perfect security against cutting, that any one 
can handle it without previous experience, and last but not least, you have in both Razor and 
Brush the great magnetic principle, the power that knows no non-conductor, the perfect 
principle that reaches with steady flow (as long as the article remains in contact with the skin) 
the very root of every blotch or marring spot, and that readily heals each difficulty, leaving in 
the end a face such as one may desire—and it never fails. 


Razor, $2.00; Brush, $1.00. 


3K AGENTS WANTED. SE 


BROADWAY, 


Pall Mall Electric Association, “ew vou 
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THE BEST IS NONE TOO GOOD. 


MIXTURES FOR PIPE OR OIGARETTE: 


THREE KINGS, Turkish, Perique, and Virginia. 

MELLOW MIXTURE, Turkish and Perique. 
TURKISH and VIRGINIA. 
PERIQUE and VIRGINIA. 

GENUINE TUREISH. 

FLAKE OUTS, ESPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR THE PIPE, 

Vanity Fair. Virginia Flakes. Old Gold. Monte Christo. 
Salmagundi, Granulated Mixture. Potpourri, 

and Piccadilly, the latest. 


KIMBALL’S SATIN CICARETTES, 
Unsurpassed in quality. Used by people of refined taste. 
HIGHEST AWARD AT PARIS, 1889. 








































T s Mixt 
eae =. WHA, ©. SMRALL. 6-00. 
Seventeen First-Prize Medals. ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


HE 


= 
RESTORATION OF PAINTINGS 


Is now in season, and should be attended to before the time 
of flies and dust. Paintings of value need careful super- 
vision from time to time, if it is desired that they should 
retain their beauty and brilliancy. Some slight expense and 
intelligent care occasionally may save many important works 
of art or heirlooms. 


REGILDING 
Of Mirror and Picture Frames 


At moderate cost. Estimates made promptly at any time. 
Storage during the Summer. 






















JAMES S. EARLE & SONS, 
No. 816 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
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IMPORTERS AND RETAILERS 


OF 
Dry Goods, Fancy Goods, Ladies’, Misses’, and ~ ree 's Suits and Wraps, Rich 
8, 


Millinery, Sins, Velvets, Glove Cc 
Men’s Furnishing Good ‘Ch ina and Glassware. 
We are now booking names for pa the edition Comlogne, wh — will be mailed free to any 
address. Send your name at once, ition will be li 
4 Please mention this magazi 


SMS NP HES I CS at 


LARGEST STORE IN AMERICA 
DEVOTED EXCLUSIVELY TO 


DRY GOODS 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER, 


MARKET, EIGHTH AND FILBERT STS., 
- - - PHILADELPHIA. - - - 
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50H Cu bof 


—a(uticura 
UMORS OF THE BLOOD, SKIN, AND 
SCALP, whether itching, burning, bleed- 


ing, scaly, crusted, pimply, blotchy, or copper- 
colored, with loss of hair, either simple, scrofu- 


lous, hereditary, or contagious, are speedily, 
permanently, economically, and infallibly 
cured by the Curicura REMEDIEs, consisting 


have t of CuTicura, the great Skin Cure, CuTICURA 
‘urope, by es ae on of the the odebra rata SoaP, an exquisite Skin Purifier and Beautifier, 


r- Laville of Paris. and CuTicura RESOLVENT, the new Blood and 

LAVI LLE’ G LI QU OR Skin Purifier and greatest of Humor Remedies, 
when the best physicians and all other reme- 

quickly and thoroushiy removes from the system all | dies fail. CuricurA REMEDIES are the only in- 
acute attacks. fallible blood and skin purifiers, and daily ef- 


LAVILLE’S PILLS) fsrisricucomisn 
casatipe m most complicated and stub- | Soldeverywhere. Price, Curicura, 50c.; Soap, 


will permanently 
born of chronic cases. Pam: Via) full} Inform: ; 
oeeaaemetete karate phiets, giv 25¢.; RESOLVENT, $1. 


E. F & C0. 80 os en meee = 'Y. Prepared by the PotrER DRUG AND CHEMICAL 
QUGERA oe CORPORATION, Boston, Mass. 
Send for ‘How to Cure Blood and Skin Dis- 
eases.” 


4&=@- Pimples, blackheads, chapped and oily “@a 
4@- @6Skin prevented by Cuticura Soap. “@@ 


Backache, Kidney. Pains, Weakness, 
and Rheumatism relieved in one min- 
ute by the celebrated CuTicuRA ANTI- 
PAIN PLASTER. 25c. 


REMEMBER, CROUP 


Generally comes like a thief in the night. It may attack your child at 
any hour, Are you prepared for it? Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral gives speedy 
relief in this disease. It is also the best medicine for colds, coughs, hoarse- 
ness, sore throat, and all disorders of the breathing apparatus, is prompt 
in its action and pleasant to the taste. Keep it in the house. C.J. Wool- 
riddge, Wortham, Texas, says: ‘One of my children had croup. The case 
was attended by our physician, and was supposed to be well under control. 
One night, I was startled by the child’s hard breathing, and on going to it 
found it strangling. It had nearly ceased to breathe. Realizing that the 
little sufferer’s alarming condition had become possible in spite of the 
medicines it had taken, I reasoned that such remedies would be of no 
avail. Having a part of a bottle of Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral in the house, I 
gave thechild three doses, at short intervals, and anxiously waited results. 
From the moment the Pectoral was given, the child’s breathing grew 
easier, and in a short time it was sleeping quietly and breathing natu- 
rally. The child is alive and well to-day, and I do not hesitate to say that 
Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral saved its life.” 

“T am never without Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral —the best remedy for 
croup.”—Mrs. J. M. Bohn, Red Bluff, Cal. 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral 


Prepared by Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by all Druggists. Price $1; six bottles, $5. 
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Wanamaker’s. 


There’s a hint of Summer in the 
Sporting Goods store. All the gear 
for playtime and outing is coming to 
the front,—long counters for Gymna- 
sium goods; for Tennis Fixings; for 
Base-Ball, Cricket, and such like traps ; 
for Fishing Tackle; for anything that 
a healthy or health-hunting man wants 
in those lines. A quarter-acre in our 
Basement is filled with the belongings 
of a dozen favorite sports. Zhe goods 
of every popular maker. 

Wanamaker prices, of course. Only 
a little time back fancy prices were the 
rule. We put an end to that sort of 
business. Think of it! Nearly three 
thousand Tennis Rackets sold here last 
season! In the extravagant-price time 
the number might have reached 300. 


Joun WaANAMAKER. 


/aiives¥von Packer's 


lids Heid Page| Tar Soap 


and the peegrhats required a9 
erfect digestion. It promotes di- 
Saal ielthnatt ajary and thereby A Luxury for Bath and 


relieves those diseases arising from 
a disordered stomach. Shampoo. 


Dr. E. J. WitLraMson, St. Louis, Mo.,| It is remarkably pure, bland, and cura- 
says: tive; yields a plentiful white, balsamic 


in, WU Becta Delton, lom:, lather, adapted to the most tender skin; 


says: and has, for years, enjoyed the preference of 
z It promotes digestion and overcomes acid stom-| Physicians as a preventive and remedy for 
‘h.”” 

at Dr. F. G. McGavock, McGavock, CHAFING, 

Ark., says: ITCHING, 
“Tt acts beneficially in obstinate indigestion.” DANDRUFF and 


Descriptive pamphlet free. SKIN-DISEASES. 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, RL.) = «« packer’s Tar Soap is of great value for cleansing 


covert ad the scalp, and is soothing and healing in irritable con- 
Beware of Substitutes and ditions of the skin.” — Toledo Med. and Surg. Reporter. 


tations. ascents, All Druggists. Sample }4cake,10 cents 
carrion ne segs cert Mer or 
9 s others 
sone epunione Never octd in bull. The Packer Mfg. Co.,100 Fulton St,, N.Y. 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC CAMERAS, 
Lenses and Apparatus for ARMY and NAVY. 


This line of goods, formerly furnished by 


SCOVILL MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


a now supplied by the Scovill & Adams Company, successors to the Photo. 
epartment of Scoville Mfg. Company), is extensively employed by the various 
Government Departments in fitting out Expeditions, Explorations, a 
and Coast Surveys, etc., and preference is invariably given to 

CAMERAS OF THE AMERICAN OPTICAL COMPANY, 


which are of superior design and workmanship. 

They make DETECTIVE CAMERAS, CONCEALED CAMERAS, and 
LANDSCAPE CAMERAS, in varieties of styles, to which the EASTMAN 
ROLL HOLDER is added when desired. 


Dry Plates of ali the leading makes, 
‘Ivory’? and Flexible Films, Chemicals, 
and Photographic Requisites "of aul kinds. 


SEND FOR SPECIMEN COPY OF “THE PHOTOGRAPHIC TIMES.” 


Catalogues, estimates, and information cheerfully supplied on application. 
Correspondence solicited. 


THE SCOVILL & ADAMS COMPANY, 


Successors TO PHoto. DEPARTMENT OF 


SCOVILL MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


423 BROOME STREET, NEW YORK. 
W. Irvine ADAMs, Pres’t. H. LiITTLEJouN, Sect'y. 


NOW READY. 


BY LAND AND SEA. 


Biited by CAPT. CHARLES KING, U.S.A. 
212 Pages. 12mo. Price: Paper, 50 
Cents; Oloth, $1.00. 


A collection of stories of Military and Naval 
Adventure, written by Officers of 
the Army and Navy. 


LIST OF CONTRIBUTORS. 
‘The Story of Wobberts,” by Carr. CoarLEs 
Kine, U.S.A. ‘ Tamba” (A Story of the 
rr by Capr. ‘Fight ieee U.S.R.M. —— tty 
“The Warlock t,” by Lizur. Jonn 
P. Wisser, U.S.A. “The Ruse of the Colonnade Hotel 
Yankee Captain, ” by A Rear-ApMIRAL ’ 
A Love H. J.& G. R. Crump, 


In THE Navy. ‘“ Chase,”” by 
Carr. Epwarp Fretp, U.S.A. “A Lady 9 Sa Stzgets, 


Ce aig tsar ute na ran Abela. 
Rourrs, U.S.A. “The Maid of the ENTIRELY REMODELED, REFITTED AND 
Hills,” by Epwarp EYES, late 
“How ‘Butus Came to go to Bea,” by R REFURNISHED. 
1zvT. F. 8. Basserr .N. “The 
Academic” (A Story of West Point), by 250 ooms 
Miss Cano.yn E. Huse. European Plan, $1.00 per day and upward, 


The book is a ocmmpenien volume to “The Amerions Pian, $9.59 per day end upward. 
Colonel’s Christmas Dinner,” although some- 
what larger in size than "that of The Restaurant 
handsome picture on the cover was drawn by (First Floor, Fifteenth Street Door.) 
Miss E. F. Green. UNEXCELLED ® mag of location, 


ty of appointments, 


L, R. Hamersly & Co, Philadelphia, | we soir ntomge oscon 59st 
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DEER PARK AND OAKLAND 


ON THE GREST OF THE ALLEGHANIES, 


8000 Feet Above Tide-Water. 


SEASON OPENS JUNE 15, 1891. 


| 
These famous mountain resorts, situated at 
the summit of the Alleghanies and directly upon | 
| the main line of the Baltimore and Ohio Rail- | 
| voad, have the advantage of tts splendid vestibuled 
| express-train service both east and west, and are | 
| therefore readily accessible from all parts of the | 
country. All Baltimore and Ohio trains stop | 
at Deer Park and Oakland during the season. | 


Electric lights have been introduced through- | 
out the houses and grounds; Turkish and | 
Russian baths and lar ze swimming pools pro- | 
vided for ladies and gentlemen; suitable grounds | 
Jor lawn tennis; bowling alleys and billiard | 
| rooms are here; fine riding and driving horses, | 
| carriages, mountain wagons, tally-ho coaches, | 
etc., ave kept for hire; in short, all the necessary | 
adjuncts for the comfort, health, or pleasure of 
patrons. 


SU Urn rt 


0 
tl 
Z 
a 
5 


cr 


Rates, $60, $75, and $90 a month, 
according to location. 











LL COMMUNICATIONS should be addressed to 
A GEORGE D. DeSHIELDS, Manager Baltimore and 
Ohio Hotels, Cumberland, Md., up to June 10; after that 
date, either Deer Park or Oakland, Garrett County, Md. 
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‘A GOOD CIGAR 13 
A GOOD THING, 


AND 


VICE VERSA. 


The effect of the “McKinley Bill” on Imported Havana 
Cigars is well known. The result has been to create a demand 
for a HIGH-GRADE, Domestic Cigar. I HAVE PREPARED MYSELF 
TO SUPPLY THAT WANT. Will you convince yourself of that fact 
by sending postal for my new Pricz-List, relying on its truth — 


when received, and ordering such goods as strike your fancy? 


Very respectfully, 
ISAAC D. SAILER, 
1416 CHESTNUT STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


I have secured this space for six months, and I believe it will 
pay you to watch it from month to month. 


I refer by permission to the Publisher of the ‘‘Unrrep Srrvicz,” to whom 
I have been personally known for many years. 
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$0000 = A WISE $30.00 
INVESTMENT. 


$240 is the total First Payment required for a $30,000 
Policy of Life Insurance, payable to one’s 
family—wife or children. 


WHY PAY $400 PER YEAR FOR YOUR LIFE INSURANCE, 


When the same amount of INSURANCE can be had in one of the 
STRONGEST LIFE Insurance Companies in the WORLD for 


—— $50? —. 


Why leave your family—your wife and children—a $70,000 Estate, in 
the shape of life insurance, when the same yearly payment you are now pay- 
ing for the $70,000 Insurance to the Old System Companies will secure for 
your estate to your wife and children, double the amount, or $20,000, in the 
strongest and most successful Life Association in the world? Therefore, secure 
your Life Insurance in the 


MOTOAL AGDERVE FOND LIFE ASSOCIATION, 


HOME OFFICE: 
POTTER BUILDING, 38 Park Row, NEW YORK. 


It has already paid to the Widows and Orphans of deceased members 
Death Claims amounting to over $10,000,000. 

It has nearly $3,000,000 Cash Surplus Reserve and Emergency Fund. 

It has saved its members, by reduction of premiums, more than 


$25,000,000. 
It has $200,000,000 Insurance in force. 
It has more than 60,000 members in the United States, Canada, Great 


Britain, and the Continental Countries. 


EDWARD B. HARPER, President. 
0. D. BALDWIN, Vice-President. 
Hor. HENRY J. REINMUND, Second Vice-President, 
Ex-Superintendent Insurance Department, Ohio. 
J.D. WELLS, Third Vice-President. Hon. JOHN W. VROOMAN, Treasurer. 
Cou. E. F. PHELPS, Comptroller. 


Tue Crentrat Trust Company or New York, 
Trustee of the Tontine Reserve or Emergency Fund. 


Write for particulars to F. T. Braman, Secretary. 
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Take it with you. 
You'll miss it if you leave it behind. 
You'll find the country calling for it. 
Think of all the small things that 
are too delicate to be risked in the 
ordinary laundry—too delicate 
in fact, to be washed at all in 
os the ordinary way with soap; 
] \\ you can wash them out easily 

a b Ny in your own room. 
“a.* There’s no trouble—no 
== harm to anything. Think of 
itin the bath, too. It’s the Turkish bath—in a shape to be 
carried about. Ah! We haven’t mentioned what it is. It’s 
Pearline, you ought to know it from the description. 

You ought to know that it’s the rub—rub—rub—in the 
wash that wears out clothes. You ought to know that Peartine 
does away with the rubbing. Millions know Pearline—mill- 
ions use Pearline. Beware of the many imitations. 18 JAMES PYLE, New York. 


Merchant Tailors, 
Army AND Navy UNIFORMS 


A SPECIALTY. 


Ladies’ Jackets, Ulsters, and Riding Habits Made to Order. 


1026 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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EQUITABLE 
MORTGAGE COMPANY. 


CONDENSED STATEMENT, JUNE 30, 1890. 


Capital subscribed - - - - $2,000,000.00 
Paid in (cash) - - 1,000,000.00 
Surplus and undivided profits - 396,716.85 
Assets - - - ~ - - 11,168,685.04 


The well-known firm of accountants, Barrow, Wade, Guthrie & Co., 
of London, Manchester, and New York, upon auditing the accounts of 
the Company as published June 30, 1890, appended thereto the following 
certificate : 


Having examined the books of the Equitable Mortgage Company, 
we hereby certify that the foregoing accounts and statement are in 
conformity therewith, and we believe that the accounts fully and fairly 
represent the position of the Company as on the 30th of June, 1890. 

New York, 16th Oct., 1890. Barrow, Wade, Guthrie & Co. 


6 Per Cent. Bonds and Debentures. 
4 1-2 and 5 Per Cent. Certificates, running three months to two years. 
All first-class investment securities bought and sold. 


OFFICES: 


New York, 208 Broadway. | Boston, 117 Devonshire St. | London, England. 
Phila., 4th & Chestnut Sts. | Kansas City, Missouri. Berlin, Germany. 


Tomato, Mock i ow 3 Terrapin, 
’ 


Ox Tail, © OkraorGumbo, Macaroni, 
| Green Turtle, Consommé, 
— ' Julienne, ~~ and Bouilli, 
i Vermicelli, Chicken, Mullagatawny, 
RICH and PERFECTLY SEASONED. 


Require only to be heated, and | Prepared with great care from | Have enjoyed the highest reputa- 
are then ready to serve. | caly the best materials. | tion Stuer than 32 years. 


Send us 20 cents, to help pay express, and receive, prepaid, two sam= 
ple cans of these Soups, your choice. 
TEST FREE J. H. W. HUCKINS & CO., 


SOLD BY ALL LEADING GROCERS. Sole Manufacturers, Boston, Mass. 
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KANSAS il, HIRES 
AND THE al \iihy We ) yp ROOT Brrr Ee 
Wy Vip) ut GrexrHencrn K. 
A _ : makes 10) 
ALLIANCE) (tg )} Sicsocsigis: 
‘ ; ; - appetizing, Sold by all 
Five years ago we cautioned investors, and 7 dealers, FREE beautiful 
predicted there would be trouble in Western “e eee saieisaneaestikiies 
mortgages in those States where the numerous} (33% : O. E. HIRES & CO.. 
new companies springing up created a reckless iil Philadelphia, 
over-competition. Three years ago we quit 
doing any new business in Kansas and every 
other Northern State. 


Years ago when few people would invest in ‘ 
Kansas mortgages they were first-class and J 0S F p u G | LLOTT S 
made a splendid record for prompt payment. 


When everybody wanted Kansas mortgages 

was a good time to go elsewhere. When 

everybody wants any particular investment STE E L PENS. 

is a good time to take something else. GOLD MEDAL, paris ExPosiTION, 1889. 
Kansas is prosperous, and is reducing her 

mortgage indebtedness. Competition for mort- 

gages is gone, and when the weeding-out THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 

process gets a little farther along Kansas will 

again be a good field for safe mortgage loans. 
The Alliance Legislature passed no law af- 


fecting mortgages or the credit of the State, PRESS THE BUTTON IT aie it 


and will not at the next session two years 
hence. Half a million in daily use. The 


: i in in- fms ; only practical self-lighting pocket 
We have had 20 years’ experience in in-|—\% ‘ aeihies a bright light from» minute 


vestments. Never lost a dollar. In every ; to an hour at any instant. Invalua- 
instance principal and interest has been paid ate to the garher ot opertoman. It 

j ; D 9 ts your vest pocketin size an rice. 
at maturity. We have returned to investors ( Rageesss i, prepaid, complete wish 


$13,800,000. ; accessories to any address in U.S. 
or Canada on receipt of $1. Write 


J * B. WATK t be Ss = M . co . i ; a for circular of Magic Novelties, to 


Magic Intropuction Co., 
2 Wall St., cor. Broadway, New York. Agents wanted. " 987 Broadway, New York. 


HENRY DICKINSON, Manager. 


THE AUTOMATIC ICE-CREAM FREEZER. 


BEST FREEZER FOR FAMILY USE. 


It requires no turning of Oranks, It uses but little 
Ice, It freezes Oream and Ices without labor. It has 
no machinery to get out of order. It prepares Oream 
and Ices for serving in from 20 to 50 MINUTES. 
FOR FAMILY USE IT HAS NO EQUAL. Many 
testimonials as to its perfect working. /t is an article 


which sells. 
The following are a few of the many testimonials given in its praise; 


CHICAGO, ILL, 
GENTLEMEN.—We have used one of your Automatic Ice-Cream 
Freezers for several years and cannot speak too highly of its excel- 
lence. My wife recommends it to all of her friends, and says she 
would not be without it. Yours truly, ¥. H. BRITTON, 
Supt. Chicago Division B. & O. R. R. 


SCRANTON, Pa. 

GENTLEMEN,—We have had a ready sale for your Automatic Ice-Cream Freezers,and with 
satisfactory results. SCRANTON SUPPLY AND HARDWARE CO. 
No. 87 STATE St., ALBANY, N. Y. 

GENTLEMEN,—I have one of your Automatic Ice-Cream Freezers which has been in use fur 

six months. It operates satisfactorily in every way, and requires very little work to use it. 

Yours truly, MRS. ERASTUS CORNING. 
Nos. 750 aND 758 W. Martn Sr., LOUISVILLE, Ky. 

GENTLEMEN,—When a lady sees the ease with which cream is frozen in the Automatic, to say 

nothing of the economy in the use of ice, she never rests until she has one. There is only one 


verdict from all who have used them, and that is that they are perfection. 
Respectfully yours, HART HARDWARE CO. 


Send for Prices and Circulars giving description and testimonials. 


TREMAN, KING & CO., ITHACA, N. Y. 
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Pr of Koer- = 
Recommenas the © 


Ce 


=%, 


eC Dr KOCH le ; MT 


KR eA COUGH FOR WHICH | 
OSS TRIED MANY OTHER MEDICINES. 
Sy QRXSQWHICH HAD NOT THE SLIGHTEST 
NJ EFFECT SOON BECAME BETTER. 
RA DEAZRAND HAS NOW ENTIRELY DISAP- 
SS) PEARED BY THE USE. OF THE SODEN 
. oy” V MINERAL PASTILLES I 


yy 


SHS % _- “THE GENUINE SODEN MINERAL 
Ps ¥~ _PASTILLES MUST HAVE THE TESTIMONIAL 
m OS AND SIGNATURE OF SIR MORREL Mac: 

GUNS ONAKENZIE AROUND EACH BOX PRICE 50 CTS. 
"SiR MORELL MACKENZIE. SAID IN THE JOURNAL OF LAR- , 

Y led) YNGOLOGY, EDITED BY Him (NOVEMBER No., 1897) 

\/? J? ~ THE SODEN MINERAL PASTILLES (TROCHES), PRODUCED 

A FROM THE SODEN SPRINGS BY EVAPORATION, ARE PAR- 


Me, 3 TICULARLY SERVICEABLE IN CATARRHAL INFLAMMATION, 
~Yé Sore THroat Couchs. Broncwitis AND LuNnG TROUBLES: 


AS ODEN/MINERALOPRINGS CO LB. AGENTS, 
NS. 6 BARCLAY STREET. stew York 


———_ 
——— rr 
| niente ai ae 
ee ee 
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Fok asl Toa 
J AML genet 


‘Guess what I’ve got?” 
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FRANK MILLER’S 


] 


HARNESS DRESSING 


FOR MILITARY ACCOUTREMENTS, 


HARNESS, BUGGY TOPS, SADDLES, FLY NETS, TRAVELING-BAGS, ETO, 


Gives a beautiful finish, which will not peel or crack off, smut or crock by 
handling, does not lose its lustre by age; dust will not stick to work finished with 
it. Is wor a VarnisH. Contains no Turpentine, Benzine, Naphtha, Alcohol, or 
other injurious articles. 


The standard in the Army and among owners of fine harness. Owners of 
Military Accoutrements cannot afford to use any other dressing. Instruct your 
man to purchase only 


FRANK MILLER’S HARNESS DRESSING, 
and see that he does it. The effect upon the leather will show at once. 


ALL DEALERS SELL IT. 
Army Canteens will be supplied by addressing 


FRANK MILLER & SONS, New York, N. Y. 
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HEALTH ‘REST. 


THE JACKS 
Dansville, Livingston Co., New York 


(Established in 1858), 


 gpteraeg an unequaled combination of natural advantages, therapeutic appli- 

ances, and favorable conditions for the restoration of the sick and exhausted. 
Under the personal care and management of regularly educated and experienced 
physicians. 

Hill-side location, 1200 feet above sea-level, overlooking extended valley and 
upland views of the Genesee region, unsurpassed in healthfulness and beauty, and 
favored with exceptionally equable climate. Every facility for out-door life for 
feeble patients. 

Elegant main building, three hundred feet long (erected in '83), of brick and 
iron construction, absolutely fire-proof, and twelve cottages heated by steam. 
Light, airy rooms, electric bells, safety elevator. Telegraphic and telephonic facilities. 

Extensive apartments for treatment arranged to secure individual privacy. All 
forms of baths, electricity, massage, etc., scientifically administered. Dr. Taylor’s 
Swedish Movements. Delsarte System of Physical Culture, 

The comforts, good cheer, and helpful influences of a well-ordered Christian 
home, where every provision is made to meet the needs of those seeking health or rest. 

On line of Delaware, Lackawanna and Western Railroad, direct from New 


York and Buffalo, without change of cars. 


OPEN ALD THN YHAF. 


For illustrated circular, testimonials, and other information, address 


J. ARTHUR JACKSON, (nr. Secretary and Gen. Manager. 
Formerly Jackson & Leffingwell. 











THE 


UNITED SERVIC 


A MONTHLY REVIEW OF 


MILITARY AND NAVAL AFFAIRS. 


NEW SERIES. 
Vou. V.—JuNE, 1891.—No. 6. 


CON Le Ls. 


. Suggestions on the Reorganization of the Personnel of the Navy. By J. C. 
WI1son, Lieutenant U.S.N. ‘ ‘ 
. A Ride through the Indian Territory. By EmMiILy THURSTON 
. Legal Aspects of the Killing of General Barrundia. By W1LL1aM Gray Brooxs 
- General William T. Sherman. By ALBErt G. Brackett, Colonel U.S.A. (retired) 
- Modern Practieal Military Instruction. By Joun P. Wisskr, First Lieutenant 
First Artillery ; , ‘ : ; ; é 
- His Atonement. By H. D. Smitu, Captain U.S. Revenue Cutter Service 
. The Crossing of Columns on the March. By B. B. Buck, Second Lieutenant 
Sixteenth Infantry 
. A Daisy ona Grave. By H. G. ; ‘ 7 . : ; : 
- “John Nelson’s Reformation.”’ Chapters VI., VII., VIII. By Tuomas H. 
Wixtson, Lieutenant Second Infantry, U.S.A. 
. A Western Campaign. By H. Graham ; : ‘ 
<I. Among our Contemporaries. By Epwarp SuipPeEN, Medical Director U.S.N. 
. Service Salad : . ; 
. Military Order of the Loyal Legion of the United States 
. Lieutenant R. M. G. Brown, U.S.N. 


PUBLISHED MONTHLY BY 


L. RK. HAMERSLY & CO,, 


1510 CuxestnvuT St., PHILADELPHIA. 


Copyright, 1891, by L. R. Hamersty & Co. 
Entered at the Post-Office at Philudelphia, und admitted for transmission through the mails at second-class rates, 
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Insist on having Pears’ Soap. Substitutes are sometimes recommended by 
druggists and storekeepers for the sole purpose of making more profit out of you. 





Taking 
A Pill 


is often a “happy thought,” 
and Beecham’s Patent Pills 
are the most wonderful anti- 
dote yet discovered for 
Bilious and Nervous Dis- 
orders, Sick Headache and 
Weak Stomach. 
of these Pills, costing only twenty-five cents, 
A Box constitutes a family medicine chest. Wind 
and Pain in the Stomach, Giddiness, Full- 
ness, Swelling after meals, Dizziness, Drowsiness, Cold Chills, 
Flushings of Heat, Loss of Appetite, Shortness of Breath, Cos- 
tiveness, Blotches on the Skin, Disturbed Sleep and all nervous 
and trembling sensations are cured by using these Pills. 


° dose will give relief in twenty 
} he First minutes, and pain, apprehension 
and uncertainty can be avoided by 


having a box always at hand wherever you are,—in the house, on 
the train, on the steamer—ready for immediate use. 


° harmless, do not gripe, 
Safe, Painless, sts’ recwai snd 
9 9 will save many doctor's 
bills if promptly taken. Some idea of how generally this is un- 
derstood can be had from the statement that Brecuam’s PILLs 
have the /argest sale of any proprietary medicine in the world. 


Prepared only by THOS. BEECHAM, St. Helens, Lancashire, England. 
B. F. ALLEN CO., Sole Agents for United States, 365 and 367 Canal St. 
New York, who (if your druggist does not keep them) will mail BEECHAM’S 
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_ Old-fashioned kind. 


NONE-SUCH 


CONDENSED 


Mince 
Vieat 


Is ~~ ognwed with great Care 
Cleanliness from 


CHOICEST 
MATERIAL. 


No Glucose—or other 
adulterations—so largely 
used in other Mince Meat on the market. 


kage contains material for two large 
a ae is ready for use at any time, Will keep 
resh in any climate, and in all seasons, 


The BEST and Most Economical. 


Every Canteen, Post-Trader, and 
Caterer of an officers’ mess 
should give these goods 


a trial. 
Insist on your grocer furnishing you NONE SvuCH 
brand. One trial will convince you that 
you want no other Mince Meat. 


MERRELL & SOULE, Syracuse, N. Y. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 


W. Barer & C0.’s 


Breakfast 


from which the excess of 
oil has been removed, 


Is Absolutely Pure 
and itis Soluble. 


No Chemicals 


are used in its ~repar- 

mM ation. It nas more 

i than three times the 

i strength of Cocoa 

- mixed with Starch, 

Arrowroot or Sugar, and is therefore far 
more economical, costing less than one cent a 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, strengthen- 
ing, EASILY DIGESTED, and admirably adapted 
ior invalids as well as for persons in health. 


Sold by Crocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., DORCHESTER, MASS. 


DF AF. 


POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


A cream of tartar baking powder. Highest of all 
in leavening strength.—Latest U.S. Government Food 
Report. 

Roya. BakinG Powper Co., 106 Wall Street, N.Y. 


AN INDEPENDENT OLD AGE 


is the desire of every man and woman. A de- 
pendent old age is the horror of every one. 


HOW TO PROVIDE 


so as to secure & competency sufficient to carry 
one through the declining years of life or to 
eare for the wife and little ones in case of death 
has been the problem. 


A CERTAIN INCOME 


is guaranteed to every one who is provident 
enough to secure it by deyoting a small portion 
of his or her earnings to the payment on an an- 
nual premium on a policy of 


ANNUITY INSURANCE, 


It secures an. annuity through life and becomes 
insurance in the event of death. A policy on 
this plan, taken in the old and reliable Penn 
Mutual Life Insurance Co., of Philadelphia, Pa., 
backed up by its forty-two years of successful 
experience and its $15,000,000 of assets as against 
$12,500,000 of liabilities, 


WILL DO IT. 


For full information, apply or write to 


THE 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE INS. CO. 


921, 923, and 925 Chestnut St., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





